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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The magnificent despatch of Sir Douglas Haig on 
the Somme offensive was published on Saturday, and 
read with the attention it deserves. It is criticised 
elsewhere in detail by Brigadier-General Stone. The 
average civilian, to whom an advance seems merely a 
matter of getting out of the trenches and at them, will 
notice the immense amount of work and preparation of 
all kinds which preceded the operations—many miles 
of new railways, long causeways Over marshy valleys, 
scores of miles of deep communication trenches, many 
wells and borings for water, with over one hundred 
pumping plants. The enemy’s defences were most 
formidable, with machine-guns so placed as to sweep 
his own trenches when they were taken, and “ wire 
entanglements, many of them in two belts forty yards 
broad, built of iron stakes interlaced with barbed wire, 
often almost as thick as a man’s finger’’. Yet ‘‘ the 
confidence of our troops in their ability to win was 
never ‘shaken ’’, and by the first week in September 
they had established a fighting superiority which left 
its mark on th® enemy. A full half of the German 
Army, says Sir Douglas, despite all the advantages of 
the defensive and the strongest fortifications, suffered 
defeat on the Somme this year. He forms no estimate 
of the time the war may last before the objects of 


the Allies are attained, but ‘‘ the Somme battle has: 


placed beyond doubt the ability of the Allies to gain 
those objects’’. Sir Douglas writes throughout with 
a restraint which adds to the effect of his judgment, 
but he is warm in the praise of his Army, and pays no 
idle compliment when he writes that ‘‘ it is indeed a 
privilege to work with such officers and with such 
men 


‘“‘In my opinion, the Germans were inferior to the 
Allies in artillery on the Somme ’’, remarked a German- 
American interviewer to Hindenburg—the ‘‘ Lokal- 
Anzeiger ’’ published lately the whole of this interview. 
‘‘ That was true for a time’”’, replied Hindenburg, 


“but, as the English and French have no doubt dis- 


covered, it has no longer been the case recently, and 
will be still less the case next spring.’’ If this is a 
good prediction, which we doubt, Essen must be far 
busier than it has ever been before, for the British 
figures are eloquent. Thus, during the week ending 
1 July 1916 this country turned out ninety-four heavy 
howitzers above six inches, whilst during the week 
ending 25 November 1916 it turned out 323 heavy 
howitzers. Taking the same weeks, the official figures 
show that in November we were turning out sixty-six 
medium guns and howitzers against about thirty-four 
in July, forty-six field howitzers against twenty-seven, 
and forty-three eighteen-pounders against seventeen. 
Meanwhile ammunition has been progressing as gun 
production has progressed. We began our Somme 
attack on 1 July and it is since then that the produc- 
tion has grown in this extraordinary manner. These 
figures are not lost upon the German High Command : 


they must recognise that gradually we are rolling in the - 


material. The goods have now’ really begun to be 


delivered. 


The higher these figures mount—and with the new 
National Service measure presently in working order 
they will naturally spring upwards—the more impos- 
sible is it for German dug-outs to harbour German 
soldiers securely. More and more the entrances and 
exits, the pop-holes and emergency escapes, must be 
covered over and buried in by shell fire, and we know 
what happens then: it is a case of hands up, and ever- 


‘growing batches of demoralised prisoners emergi 


from their underground homes (when they do emerge 
only to hurry off behind the attacking infantry. In the 
same interview Hindenburg declared the losses of the 
Germans and of their allies to be ‘‘ endurable’’. The 
ninety to a hundred thousand prisoners who have been 
taken by the Allies on the Somme and at Verdun since 
1 July, when the huge increase in munitions started, 


scarcely point to endurability. 


The Roumanian position is obscure, because high 
importance, attaches to Braila—that great granary— 
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and it is hard to say whether Braila can be held against 
the victorious enemy armies. Macin, in the Dobrudja. 
has fallen this week, and thus virtually the whole 
Dobrudja is in enemy occupation. There is no cer- 
tainty that Braila, Galatz and Focsani will not fall, and 
that an entry will not be forced into Russia thus. The 
whole Roumanian affair has been an extraordinary piece 
of good luck for the enemy—to which, of course, they 
have added skill and immense energy. When Rou- 
mania chose to come in, Germany and her Allies were 
genuinely angry: and alarmed: they are crafty, but 
they had no idea of what a ‘‘ turn-up’”’ in their favour 
this was to be. We repeat, it was a piece of pure ill- 
luck for the Allied cause, and the Allies, neither on 
the military nor on the civil side, are to blame. As 
regards Roumania herself, she is displaying a fortitude 
in extreme adversity which arouses the sympathy of 
every generous man and woman. She is passing 
throug.: the valley of the shadow of death. But her 
time will come, like that of Belgium and Serbia. 


We must go to Chaucer for a portrait in four words 
of General, now Field-Marshal, Sir Douglas Haig— 
‘‘A very perfect knight’’. The King in honouring 
the Commander-in-Chief with the baton has honoured 
the entire British Army in France and presently to be 
in France. What strikes one most about this leader? 
Is it his restraint in language, his equability, his 
suavity and sternness rightly mingled; is it the firm, 
soldierly bearing that can inspire a kind of sublime 
confidence in the darkest minutes—remember his 
appearance on the scene. at the greatest crisis of the 
battle of Ypres!—is it his scientific exactness and 
extraordinary energy? We incline to think it is none 
of these things, though they exist in him, that 
signalises Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig so much as 
his belief in, and devotion to, the rank and file of the 
great armies he commands. He is a soldier’s general 
—it is impossible to talk with the Commander-in-Chief, 
or to hear his officers speak of him, without soon dis- 
covering this. 


There is another thing about the Commander-in- 
Chief that impresses one greatly: he attaches sincere 
and high importance to the Cause for which his men 
are fighting. It is not a soldier’s province to dabble 
much in the arguments and policies that accompany 
wars: that, in the main, is the statesman’s duty. The 
absolute professional soldier, the man at arms, is 
strategist, not statesman, and this rule holds good 
despite the examples of Cesar, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon. When Wellington exchanged strategy for 
statesmanship he fell away in reputation and success. 
A great soldier oan no more afford than a small cobbler 
to be above his last. But that is not to say that he 
must not study in its chief features and value the cause 
for which he and his men are fighting. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief believes that the Army is struggling 
for great principles. He never loses sight of this. 
That is one of the reasons why, as we have said, he 
directs all British eyes in France to-day. 


Besides the honour paid to the Commander-in-Chief, 
there should be general pleasure in the promotion of 
the Chief of his Staff, General Kiggell. A very 
retiring, modest manner, diffident it may seem to some 
not over-acute judges, has perhaps held back—cr 
shielded—General Kiggell from public notice. He is a 
very clever man and a particularly good soldier. 
Another name on the list of which people know little is 
that of General Horne, a master in the art of war. 
General Rawlinson’s great work on the Somme 
receives full recognition; and there is a long and 
splendid list of minor honours—we must call them thus, 
but they are major, in very truth, compared with the 
normal New Year’s recognitions. 


We are surprised that anyone should misapprehend 
what we have written at any time about the Greek 
question, but as there does appear to be something of 
the sort we may say this: we deprecate the violent 


handling of the Greek question over the heads of the 
Foreign Offices of France, Russia, Italy, and Great 
Britain—four considerable authorities—because there 
are certain points and negotiations in regard to it 
which are dangerous. As to King Constantine and his 
Army, however, it is no secret that they are Germanised 
through and through. Both should be stripped of all 
power. It is the only safe way. 


The Greek Army, could the Allies have secured it, 
would have been a useful and not insubstantial addition 
to their Balkan force. But it was steeped in 
Germanism and has been, since the start of the struggle 
in the Balkans, the servant of King Constantine, him- 
self the servant of the Kaiser. Though we believe M. 
Venizelos to be an honest man and a friend to the 
Allied Cause, it is, unhappily, an obvious fact that the 
efficient striking force in Greece is its army, and its 
army is not for a moment to be trusted. The curious 
notion that, at a word from the British Foreign Office, 
or from the whole of the Allied Foreign Offices, the 
Greek people would rise in a solid body and hurl them- 
selves against the Central Powers has never had, we 
fear, any ‘basis on fact. Hence the best thing that 
could have happened, and the best thing that can 
happen now, would be the prompt and entire removal 
of the Greek Army to a place—the Peloponnese—where 
it could do no harm to the Allies, where it could not 
strike them in the back in case of the Central Powers 
invading us at Monastir, and then possibly at 
Salonika. 


As it is, hoping against reasonable hope and prob- 
ability that eventually Greece might ‘‘ come in”’, the 
Allies have gone from bad to worse in Greece. It is 
not brutal, but common sense, to remark that it would 
have been better if from the first it had been recognised 
that Greece was a bad egg, instead of trying to 
persuade ourselves that she was, like the curate’s egg, 
only bad in parts; and if, therefore, we had proceeded 
with firmness and humanity to remove the Greek Army 
to a spot where it would not be a menace to our future 
operations. 


Substantially this is now to be done. The Allies 
have presented a Note demanding guarantees and 
reparation for the rascally pro-German attack on their 
marines at Athens. Virtually all the Greek troops are 
to be removed to the Peloponnese, together with the 
great bulk of munitions. Civilians are to be pro- 
hibited from carrying arms—a most wise precaution. 
Besides, all persons now detained on charges of high 
treason, etc., are immediately to be released, and those 
who have already suffered unjustly are to be indemni- 
fied. The flags of France, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Italy are to be saluted in public at Athens, and the 
Greek general responsible for the outbreak on 1 and 2 
December is to be removed. The Note is signed by 
the three protecting Powers, France, Great Britain, 
and Russia; and Italy, in a Note, has affirmed her 
solidarity with these Powers in respect to the military 
guarantees and reparations. We can profess to have 
no faith in Greeks bearing arms or bearing presents, 
and shall view with considerable relief—when it is com- 
pleted—the migration into the Peloponnese. Finally, 
it may be noted that Lord Granville has been appointed 
as British Diplomatic Agent to the provisional govern- 
ment of M. Venizelos at Salonika. But the great 
essential thing is to get the Greek Army well away and 
to keep it away so long as we are in that part of the 
world. 


Peace talkers and speculators have been busy during 
the week. The joint reply of the Allies, which is 
decisive, will reduce their energies. | Meanwhile 
Germany, with the aid of the astute Count Bernstorff, 
is said to be inducing President Wilson to press 
the Allies to a conference, in the hope of making 
mischief between them and the United States. The 
pacifists, however, have not got things all their own 
way. The American Press, in all parts of the country, 
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is good .enough to proclaim that we are quite right in 
refusing a discussion of peace on the hypothesis that 
Germany is victorious. We note in passing that 
Austria has begun to cringe. 


Official sources in Washington reveal the fact that 
a hint was sent to neutrals suggesting that, if any 
movement towards peace was being considered, now 
was the time for it. The Spanish reply is a decided 
snub to this suggestion. The ‘* Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ 
discovered early in the week that the German Emperor 
is ‘‘undazzled by victory and military renown”’, 
which may well be true, and that ‘‘ actuated by an 
ethical sense of duty’’ he has shown “‘ high moral 
courage ’’ in offering a hand for peace. The hand 
might be cleaner. The German Press, a little later, 
perceived that the peace effort was idle, and one paper 
fears that the storm of indignation expected from 
America will not be forthcoming. A new move in 
that Country, Senator Hitchcock’s resolution approv- 
ing the President’s Note, has drawn a useful reply 
from Senator Lodge, who pointed out that the United 
States during the Civil War declined offers by Euro- 
pean Governments who were anxious for a premature 
peace, and that Mr. Roosevelt only intervened between 
Japan and Russia when he was certain that both sides 
desired such action. Mr. Roosevelt himself has now 
supported Senator Lodge with a statement which 
frankly denounces President Wilson’s Note as ‘‘ not 
only dangerous, but profoundly mischievous ”’. 


No representative of labour has taken at home a 
bolder, cleaner part in the war and in war work than 
Mr. Ben Tillett, who has imagination as well as robust 
patriotism. He well deserves the letter which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has sent him from the British Front. 
A “‘regular, constant and increasing output of muni- 
tions and material ’’ is what the Commander-in-Chief 
expects from the labouring men and women at home; 
then ‘‘ the triumph of our cause is certain ’’. 


On Saturday last the Food Controller issued a sharp 
correction of the idea that an additional month was to 
be allowed for the use of white flour after 1 January. 
Permission to use such flour will only be given in each 
case on the express authority of the Food Controller. 
This is as it should be. The casual ways and days of 
the past cannot be repeated, and the sooner every part 
of the nation discovers this the better. 


Too much strong drink, chiefly whisky—and bad 
whisky—is gravely interfering with the shipping in- 
dustry at Liverpool. The Government will have to act 
speedily, and stamp down this evil. The total prohibi- 
tionists by Act of Parliament are naturally making 
capital out of the evil for their own pet propaganda— 
they care for little or nothing but the pride of their own 
prejudices, and they resent sane action and precautions. 
But they must be waived aside, and drastic local action 
taken at once in the tainted districts. 


Lord Cowdray, who has been appointed Chairman 
of the Air Board, has stipulated that he shall not 
receive a salary. He is well known as the successful 
controller of a very large business in engineering con- 
tracts which has constructed many works at home and 
abroad. His enthusiasm, which is tempered by a cool 
head, should be useful in a position of the first import- 
ance. For the Government have decided that the re- 
organised Air Board is to produce and supply machines 
and material both for the Royal Flying Corps and the 
Royal Naval Air Service, thus putting an end to the 
rivalries which have been a notorious cause of friction 
for some time past, and widely recognised as. detri- 
mental to a service where we have won the supremacy 
and must keep it. 


Mr. C. M. Schwab, head of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company—a strange name for such a concern, surely ! 


—lately announced in New York, says the ‘‘ Times ”’, 
that Bethlehem was now producing 50 per cent. more 
munitions than Krupp. Bethlehem is to build a vast 
navy as well as producing 16-inch guns and their 
ammunition. If the League of Nations for perpetual 
peace is to be armed by. Bethlehem, certainly we shall 
go to war with some chance of success against the 
unfortunate nation that declines to join it. Shares in 
the armoury companies of the League for perpetual 
peace are likely to go to a premium. 


Those who are not professional scandal hunters will 
prefer to have no more of the sensation in which two 
or three officers and a woman have been mixed up. 
The case is done with, and we commend the editorial 
control of papers like the ‘‘ Telegraph ’’ and the ‘* ‘Morn- 
ing Post’’ and the wise and short remark of the 
‘‘ Times ’’ in the matter. Justice, of course, has been 
done to a young officer who was basely treated : 
for the rest, this is the merest passing incident, 
ludicrously trivial compared with the mighty issues of 
the war. It is strange that even at a time like this 
there should be anyone anxious to furbish up for pub- 
lication anything about a contractor’s job or a Society 
sensation. But, when there is garbage about, there 
are, we regret to notice, people who will roll in it. 


According to the ‘‘ Bookseller’, 5,860 new books 
were published last year, which represents a reduc- 
tion of remarkable size on the output of 1916. 
There have, however, been almost as many novels as 
usual, over 1,600. The shallow-minded, who live for 
large figures and ‘‘ records ”’, are the only people who 
will regret this reduction. The expert knows what a 
mass of inferior stuff gets into print. Fiction remains 
a game of hit-and-miss, in which one happy speculation 
pays for a host of failures. Who can possibly want 
thirty novels a week? 


The Boer War brought into popular circulation for 
a time several Dutch words. Fewer German words 
than might have been expected have come into English 
as the result of the much greater conflict now on hand. 
‘* Kamerad ”’ is so like ‘‘ comrade ”’ as to have become 
generally known, but the only German word, so far as 
our observation goes, commonly used at home is 
‘‘ strafe!’’ The maxim, ‘‘ Gott strafe England!’”’ in 
its brief emphasis reminds one of the Roman 
‘* Delenda est Carthago’”’; but the verb of punishment 
has been taken up by the man in the street for 
humorous abuse. Recently we heard a man saying to 
an awkward horse, ‘‘ Strafe yer!’’ If this usage finds 
a place in the great Oxford Dictionary, excellent 
authority can be found for it in the best of literature. 
Dirk Hatteraick, in ‘‘ Guy. Mannering ” (1815), uses 
several scraps of German. One of his imprecations is 
‘* Strafe mich helle!’’ (Chapt. xxxiii.), and another, 
‘« Strafe mich der deyfel! ’’ (Chapt. xxxiv.). 


Sir Edward B. Tylor, whose death we regret to notice 
on Tuesday last, ae the Father of the modern study 
of anthropology. The first Professor of the subject 
at Oxford from 1898 till 1909, he made his reputation 
in 1865 by his ‘‘ Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind’’. His greatest book, however, is Primi- . 
tive Culture’’, first published in 1871, a masterly 
résumé of the doctrines and customs of peoples all over 
the world, which in its careful marshalling of facts did 
much to settle the methods of anthropology. In 1907, 
on his seventy-fifth birthday, a number of pupils and 
fellow students issued a special volume of essays in 
his honour. 


The death of Gregory Rasputin, reported from Petro- 
grad on Monday last, brings to an end a strange and 
sinister career. A Siberian peasant with little educa- 
tion and a monk with no good reputation, Rasputin 
was a man of extraordinary powers, and had for several _ 
years a great influence in Russian affairs. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
WAIT AND WORK. 

HE people who believe that we can win this war 

if only we work hard and wait long enough are 
reasonable and right. Hard work and a long wait, 
with, meanwhile, the careful upkeep of good relations 
between the four Great Powers which form the back- 
bone of the Alliance—these will lead us to the winning 
of what the most impressive figure in the country 
to-day, Sir William Robertson, speaks of as the war 
and the peace after the war. But there are a large 
number of people subject since the war began to the 
delusion that not only ought we to win it, but even 
to win it right away. They should read the letter by 
Colonel Hime, printed in the Saturpay Review to-day. 
It is full of good sense and of good cheer for all who 
believe not in waiting and seeing, but in waiting and 
working, waiting long and working hard. All the 
successes which Germany has won, so far, in this war 
—not even excluding her success in Roumania—are 
simply thanks to pre-war preparation—fifty years of it. 
We have never been able to trace any real genius, and 
demoniac gift of war, in what Germany, with her sub- 
servient friends—her mistress, Austria, growing rather 
tawdry in these days, and in need of the rouge pot, 
and her pimps Bulgaria and Turkey—has done in two 
years and a half of war. On the contrary, whenever a 
touch of genius has been needed in order to deal a dis- 
comfited opponent the knock-out blow, it has been 
wanting. Germany failed, with all her legions, to 
knock us out after Le Cateau. She failed to rush 
through us at the first battle of Ypres—the amazing 
battle wherein a passing glimpse of Sir Douglas Haig, 
riding slowly by, was worth all the picked men of the 
Prussian Guard encouraged by the Kaiser’s presence. 
She failed absurdly at a critical moment in her whole 
great drive to Paris. She failed in her attempt to 
capture or annihilate even one Russian Army in Poland 
later. She let the little Belgian Army slip out from 
Antwerp and clean escape from Belgium, and she let 
the little Serbian Army sail away to Corfu, there to 
refashion itself, and by and by retake Monastir. 
Roumania has been her most stylish feat in the war— 
if we exclude the torpedoing of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ and 
the shooting of Nurse Cavell—but she has not got the 
Roumanian Armies. The excuse may be that Russia 
came to Roumania’s aid. And there are other 
excuses: for example, that modern war is too big an 
affair, the numbers engaged too vast, locomotion too 
rapid, the machinery too complex, for genius. Still, 
there is the fact, whatever the excuse or cause—no 
speck of genius illumes the two and a half years’ 
progress of the German host. The verses of Julian 
Grenfell and the feat of Private Jones, V.C., who 
charged the enemy trenches on the Somme and fetched 
back over a hundred prisoners, are much more akin 
with genius than anything achieved, so far, by Hinden- 
burg, Falkenhayn, and Mackensen. They are massive 
performers, with will and directing power which it is 
stupid to deride; but unless the feats of Condé, Marl- 
borough. Clive, and Napoleon are, as Tolstoy saw 
them, superstitions of history, these German leaders of 
to-day have no genius. They have, so far, succeeded 


up to a point because they have had behind them a very 
strong machine, perfected by upwards of two genera- 
tions of intensive preparation, and because they are 
backed by the despotic order which is infinitely better 
suited to war than democratic disorder, and by a well- 
disciplined and patriotic nation—we dislike Germans 
Had genius 


heartily, but their patriotism is evident. 


been granted to the German arms, the Allies long ago 
would have gone down and under. Genius may yet be 
sprung upon us in some form or other ere the close; 
but the time for its full dire effect has, we think, 
passed. With the tide turning and running hard 
against the Germans, as it must this year and next, 
unless a miracle happens, even genius cannot recover 
for them the glorious chances they missed in 1914. 
The successes of Germany, as Colonel Hime says, 
are successes of pre-war preparation. That prepara- 
tion, beyond all dispute, was elaborate and most 
thorough. It was relentless. It set not a farthing’s 
value on motives of humanity or on treaty honour. 
It was a-moral as is the action of, say, the sphex, 
which by her sting paralyses the caterpillar so that it 
may be stored and eaten up later. What, then, can 
be more arrogant and senseless than to suppose that 
we, the Allies, who did not prepare for forty days, let 
alone forty years, ought to have won in six months 
or in two years quite easily! The least study of the 
history of Nature and of man tells us that we ought 
to have won in no such space as six months or two 
years. It would have been a monstrous fluke if the 
Allies had won in six months, and monstrous ills 
would, later, have sprung from it; whilst, as for two 
years or two years and a half, we have in this country 
been organising for only about a year, and have not 
yet by any means completed our arrangements towards 
rolling in and scientifically placing on the head of the 
enemy an overwhelming mass of material in the 
only spot where he can be decisively struck down. The 
weird of unpreparedness before the war began, the 
weird of voluntaryism, or go-as-you-please, after the 
war had started, have both to be dreed; and that 
process has not yet been carried through. But the time 
is coming. The magnificent despatch of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, describing the Battle of the Somme 
from the start of the offensive to the capture of Beau- 
mont Hamel, assures us of the victory by and by. 
Its chronicle will make the greatest chapter in the 
history of England. Only this week we have had a 
significant item of news from France.  Reuter’s 
Agency has been allowed to mention that the British 
line in France is close on a hundred miles in length to- 
day, and that between one and three-quarters and two 
million British troops are massed about that line. It 
is this that puts the fear of God into the German heart, 
the fear of God and the love of peace. Who can 
wonder that people of commonsense and judgment in 
this country are, strategically, of the Western school ? 


THE ALLIES’ REPLY. 


HE Allies’ Reply is a document of the greatest 
importance and worthy of detailed study. It 
shows some signs of what may be called diplomatic 
enamel work in its composition, as is natural in any 
State paper that has been reviewed in the capitals, 
and no doubt the Quai D’Orsay left to itself would 
have produced an argument with fewer periphrases 
and a prose less interrupted in its flow. But in sub- 
stance and in spirit the Reply is worthy of the cause, 
and is a complete refutation and exposure of the Ger- 
man Note. The case is stated and argued, the princi- 


ples, but not the details, of the only possible settle- 


ment are clearly set forth, and the tragic instance of 
Belgium is rightly used to illustrate the guilt and un- 
scrupulousness of Germany’s methods from the begin- 
ning of the war until now. No rhetoric or invective 
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could more vividly demonstrate the hypocrisy of the 
Kaiser’s present pose of humanitarianism than the 
plain statement of fact as to what he has ordered, or 
authorised, in the occupation of Belgium. The recep- 
tion of the Reply in neutral countries has given some 
interesting indications of external opinion. Nowhere 
has any surprise been shown that the Allies have 
rejected the German offer, a sure sign that the German 
claim to be victors is not accepted even among neutrals 
who lean towards the German side. Disappointment 
has been expressed here and there that a more detailed 
exposition of terms was not given, but that disappoint- 
ment is only felt in quarters that favour Germany. 
On the other hand, in the United States, whose good 
opinion every intelligent Englishman values, though 
he may at times resent passing manifestations of the 
American spirit, the Reply has been received with the 
warmest approbation, and the sanguine hope has been 
expressed that if the text is allowed to circulate in 
Germany the Germans may at last realise that the war 
was provoked by their own rulers and may even rise 
in revolt against them. That most desirable climax is 
one, we fear, on which we cannot possibly rely. On the 
whole the argument in the Reply as to the German 
origin of the war has been proved to be worth while, 
though it seemed to many Europeans merely the flog- 
ging of a dead horse. Particularly timely was the 
assertion that Russia and Austria-Hungary had come 
to an understanding on the eve of the conflict, and it is 
not without significance that Turkey and Bulgaria are 
not even mentioned. Germany stands out in proper 
relief as the great criminal. 

It will be no welcome news in Germany that the 
previous secret efforts for separate agreements and the 
open move for negotiation has resulted in the most 
emphatic assertion of the Allied unity. Ten nations 
return a joint answer, and state once again that they 
will not lay down their arms except in common accord. 
That is a triumphant fact after two years and a half 
of terrible war. Germany, with at least the possibility 
of defeat clear even to German eyes, is now 
manceuvring for a European Congress, remembering, 
perhaps, how Talleyrand saved France at the Congress 
of Vienna after the Napoleonic débdcle. The Allies, 
on the other hand, remember how Bismarck acted 
when he said to Fraace, ‘‘ These are our terms ”’, and 
how he succeeded because he refused and avoided 
European discussion. The time has not yet come when 
the Allies can assume the attitude of Bismarck, and 
they have rightly refused to enter into any details as 
to their peace conditions. On the other hand they have 
in this Reply set forth the principles of their scheme 
of peace, and there are two passages which require 
special notice, In the first of these the Allies declare 
that German outrages against neutrals and belligerents 
“‘ demand penalties, reparation, and guarantees”’. The 
official text runs, ‘‘ des sanctions, des réparations, des 
garanties’’, and penalties ’’ is rather a misleading 
translation of the technical word ‘‘ sanctions’. This is 
undoubtedly used in the Austinian sense, and means the 
penalties which a law imposes in order to secure its 
own observance, so that the Reply does not demand 
punishments for the past, but enforceable securities for 
the future. It will be noticed that ‘* sanctions ’’ takes 
the place of “ restitution’’ in the familiar formula 
“restitution, reparation, and guarantees’’, This 
phrase was first used by M. Louis Barthou, and was 
afterwards adopted by Mr. Asquith, and by Mr. Lloyd 
George in his first speech as Prime Minister. ‘‘ Resti- 
tution ’”’ was rather a dangerous word, as it might have 
been taken to mean a mutual restoration of all con- 


quests, and no peace based on that principle could pos- 
sibly be accepted by the Allies. It must be clearly 
understood that South Africa is not going to tolerate 
a German dominion within its natural limits, and that 
Australia and New Zealand and Canada will not agree 
that Germany shall continue to hold strong places in 
the Pacific. The Kaiser staked the whole destiny of 
German overseas dominion in 1914, and gamblers who 
lose must pay their debts. Moreover, the Tsar has 
declared that he will fight on till he has won Constan- 
tinople, and it is clear that if that age-long problem is 
not settled in this war Europe cannot hope for per- 
manent peace. ‘‘ Sanctions ’’, therefore, is a wiser 
and safer word than “‘ restitution ’’. The second pas- 
sage in which the Allies summarise their principles 
declares that they must secure reparation of violated 
rights and liberties, recognition of the principle of 
nationalities and of the free existence of small States, 
and ‘‘a settlement calculated to end once and for all 
les causes qui depuis si longtemps ont menacé les 
nations’’. The earlier portion of this passage is 
familiar, but the last phrase is not only a substitute 
for Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism ’’, but it is also the indication of a constructive 
programme for Europe. When the Allies speak of a 
settlement ‘‘ calculated to end once and for all’’ the 
disturbance of European peace they must have before 
their minds a scheme that will curb and control such 
disturbance in the future wherever it may appear. To 
many this will seem only the revival of the Holy 
Alliance and the visionariness of Alexander I., but when 
ten nations set their seals to such a declaration it is 
certain that, after this war has been fought to its end, 
en attempt will be made to guarantee international 
peace by a scheme of international control. Whether 
any such scheme can be devised that will be compatible 
with the national sovereignty of individual States is 
one of the secrets of the future. We are rather glad 
that the Allies do not assert that their settlement will 
be certain to end these evils that threaten mankind, 
but only that it will be calculated todo so. It is always 
well to be modest in announcing the Millennium. 

Reviewing the whole episode of the German Note 
and the Reply, we may regard it as advantageous to 
our cause. However Germany may explain her action, 
the fact that she proposed peace has convinced the 
world that it is peace that she needs, while the Allies 
have equally convinced the world that they are as reso- 
lute and united as in the first flush of the war. In the 
battle of words we have been victorious, and it now 
remains for us to prove ourselves victors in the field. 
We must guard ourselves. against illusion. We have 
not yet felt the full effect of the German levée en 
masse, and the battles of 1917 may be even more ter- 
rible than those of 1916. There is a danger that the 
epidemic of Notes and the amusement of redrawing 
the map of Europe may turn our minds from the hard 
necessities and tasks that have to be faced before the 
war can be won. We trust our new Government to 
save the nation from lapsing once again into the mood 
of so-called ‘‘ optimism ’’. There is a tempting, lull- 
ing, hypnotising effect about the very thought of peace 
while the losses of war are being actually suffered, and 
only a hard and strong national will can resist the 
fascinations of a proffered repose. 


THE STATE AND LIQUOR. 
HE manipulation of public opinion is an art by 
no means practised solely in Germany, and we 
detect certain evidences of design in the spontaneity 
and simultaneity, to use one of Lord Randolph 
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Churchill’s phrases, of newspaper references to the 
liquor trade. We do not believe that the Government 
has come te any decision on larger questions of policy ; 
the matter has probably not yet reached even the stage 
of serious discussion. Meanwhile the advocates of 
drastic action are feeling their way and using the 
Parliamentary holiday to prepare the public for what- 
ever may be decided. 

Our hope is that the Government will not be led by 
any crusading zeal into measures going beyond the 
sheer necessities of the case. Undeniably there is 
ground for some further restriction of a trade in itseif 
perfectly legitimate. The measures already taken have 
by no means failed. Convictions for drunkenness have 
declined, since the reduction of hours, 48 per cent. 
among males and 38 per cent. among women. It 
might be argued that the recruiting sergeant is largely 
responsible for the reform in masculine manners, but 
the statistics for women are conclusive. At no period 
have working women had so much money or so much 
freedom from restraint, and the increased sobriety of 
the sex can only be ascribed to the ourtailment of 
opportunity. 

But there are still, as the memorial of the Clyde ship- 
building foremen reminds us, many black spots in the 
industrial districts most closely connected with war 
work; we read of 3,000 customers demanding whisky 
at a single Glasgow grocer’s on the Thursday before 
the New Year. It would be unfair to brand the majority 
of these people as drunkards; it is not generally 
realised by the sedentary temperance reformer how 
great a thirst is created by the hardest kind of physical 
labour, and the working man’s general experience is 
that nothing quite meets his case but alcoholic drink. 
Between the satisfaction of the legitimate craving, 
however, and the gross self-indulgence of men earning 
high wages there is the widest gulf, and the Govern- 
ment will only be doing its bare duty in putting a stop 
to the kind of drinking which hampers work of national 
importance. The shortage in sugar and cereals also 
necessitates still further retrenchment in the amount of 
grain allotted to the breweries and distilleries. 

There is thus a clear obligation to resort to further 
restrictions. But the Government will be well advised, 
in our view, to travel with caution on a path beset with 
many difficulties. Mr. Lloyd George has already 
gained some experience of the obstacles in the way of 
the style of reform calied heroic, and those obstacles 
are as great in 1917 asin 1915. He is being counselled 
by the enthusiasts (1) to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol during the war; (2) to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of spirits ; (3) to decree temporary 
State control of the drink trade; (4) to carry through a 
scheme of State purchase. 

Obviously arguments suitable to ordinary times lose 
their cogency in a period of national crisis. The safety 
of the State beoomes the supreme law. Considerations 
of private interest can no longer be allowed to fetter 
the judgment of those responsible for the conduct of 
affairs. Let it therefore be assumed that any of these 
measures is permissible if its necessity, be established. 
But we have still to weigh expediencies. It is useless 
to prohibit drink in order to increase national efficiency 
if by so doing one produces wholesale strikes and civil 
commotions, and no more likely provocation of such 
evils can be conceived than the disturbance of social 
habit involved in total prohibition. France, the home 
of what is, on the whole, a temperate people, has dared 
to do no such thing; Italy leaves her people their light 
wines; Germany, whose brutal efficiency has never 
been undermined by alcoholic indulgence, would 
exhaust every other food-saving device before shutting 
up her breweries, and, indeed, the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of beer is already one of the most bitter crosses 
of the German people. Much has been said of the 
good wrought by Russian prohibition; little of its evil 
side, which is generally forgotten. But in any case 
Russia is not England, and a British Government 

should be fully convinced of its power. before it sets 
about so strong an act as the prohibition of alcohol. 

There remains the plan of State control, temporary 


or permanent. Temporary control belongs to that class 
of measure which goes too far or not far enough. It 
would involve an immense addition to the task of 
Government, and the labour would be wasted soon 
after the declaration of peace. There is really nothing 
attainable under such a scheme which cannot be 
effected by the exercise of the ordinary powers of the 
State. It is perfectly possible, for example, to 
stop the sale of bad whisky, to decree a lower 
alcoholic standard in beer, and impose any other kind 
of restriction which may seem aavisable. To assume 
responsibility for a vast and complex business seems, 
in such circumstances, simply looking for trouble. 

The fourth scheme, of State purchase, on which most 
enthusiastic reformers have concentrated, could only 
be justified by proved necessity, and of that necessity 
no vestige of proof has yet been produced. We are 
old-fashioned enough to shudder at the bare notion of 
places of public entertainment conducted by the State— 
by the British State, at least—for the French Republic 
has establishments, at Vichy and elsewhere, where one 
is unconscious of official direction, and Austrian 
bureaucrats know how to be human in hotel manage- 
ment. In this country visions arise of something on 
the lines of the ghastly refreshment houses provided by 
the London County Council in its parks. 

But, quite apart from that human side, there are 
serious objections to any scheme of State pur- 
chase. It would involve an enormous sum of money, 
#250,000,000 to £300,000,000. It would compel the 
employment of great staffs of accountants, valuers, and 
clerks. It would absorb the energies of the Govern- 
ment at a time when they are already engaged to the 
full. There is a most practical objection of another 
kind. Would the State, in its capacity of universal 
licensed victualler, seek a profit or a loss? If it dis- 
couraged the sale of drink, it would be wasting public 
moneys ; if it conducted the public-houses on commer- 
cial lines a very large body of people would raise the 
strongest objection. The fanatics who now urge State 
acquisition do so in the hope of extinguishing the trade; 
like Nero, they want to possess our throat, in order 
that they oan cut it. It may be imagined what a riot 
they would make if the ‘‘ brewers’ monopoly ’’ became 
a State monopoly as commercial-minded as the Post 
Office. 

We have indicated some of the more obvious objec- 
tions to measures of the kind which appeal to 
empirics and appal one conscious of the complexity 
of all social problems. We are far from holding that 
nothing must be done. It is both necessary and desir- 
able that the consumption of alcohol should be largely 
checked, and neither interest nor prepossession can be 
pleaded against the necessary steps. All we would 
suggest to the Government is that it should convince 
itself of their necessity, and should make sure that in 
dealing with certain admitted evils it does not create 
worse. Above all, fad and fixed idea should be avoided 
as the plague. The whole question is hedged with 
difficulties and even dangers. Some of them must be 
faced with courage, but wise statesmanship will do its 
best to let sleeping dogs continue to sleep. From what 
we know of the working man of this country—and we 
think we know him much better than most who speak 
in his name—we believe he will, with a sort of 
grumbling cheerfulness, acquiesce in any measures he 
deems necessary for the safety of the State; but once 
let him believe that he is the victim of cranks and 
professional prohibitionists and he will signify his 
disapproval with some emphasis. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 127) By BricapreR-GENERAL STONE. 
Sir Doucitas Haic’s Despatcn. 


HE despatch of 23 December covers the opera- 
tions of our Armies in France since 19 May, but 

the bulk of it is devoted to the great Somme offensive, 
which commenced on 1 July. It begins with a brief 
survey of the circumstances which decided the date of 
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the offensive, a clear definition of the object of the 
offensive, followed by a very complete and deeply 
interesting summary of the actual operations, and 
winding up with a ‘‘ Tribute to our Troops ”, special 
mention of the work of different branches of the 
service and of the commanders, and concluding with 
the following pregnant passage as regards our “* future 
prospects : 

‘“The enemy’s power has not yet been broken, nor is it yet 
possible to form an estimate of the time the war may last before 
the objects for which the Allies are fighting have been attained. 
But the Somme battle has placed beyond doubt the ability of the 
Allies to gain those objects. The German Army is the mainstay 
ot the Central Powers, and a full half of that Army, despite 
all the advantages of the defensive, supported by the strongest 
fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme this year. Neither 
victors nor the vanquished will forget this; and, though bad 
weather has given the enemy a respite, there will undoubtedly 
be many thousands in his ranks who will begin the new cam- 
paign with little confidence in their ability to resist our assaults 
or to overcome our defence. 

‘‘Qur new Armies entered the battle with the determination to 
win and with confidence in their power to do so. They have 
proved to themselves, to the enemy, and to the world that this 
confidence was justified, and in the fierce struggle they have 
been through they have learned many valuable lessons which 
will help them in the future.” 


The plan of the great offensive on the Somme had 
been fully discussed and agreed upon between Sir D. 
Haig and General Joffre long before it was carried out, 
the actual date, depending as it did on a variety of 
factors, being left open until the end of May, by which 
time 
‘the pressure of the enemy on the Italian front had assumed 
such serious proportions that the Russian campaign was opened 
early in June, and the brilliant successes gained by our Allies 
against the Austrians at once caused a movement of German 
troops from the Western to the Eastern front. This, however, 
did not lessen the pressure on Verdun. The heroic defence of 
our French Allies had already gained many weeks of inesti- 
mable value and had caused the enemy very heavy losses; but 
the strain continued to increase. In view, therefore, of the 
situation in the various theatres of war, it was eventually agreed 
between General Joffre and myself that the combined. French 
TT British offensive should not be postponed beyond the end 
of June.” 


The object of the offensive was threefold : 


““(i.) To relieve the pressure on Verdun. 

“(ii.) To assist our Allies in the other theatres of war by stop- 
ping any further transfer of German troops from the Western 
front. 

‘* (iti.) To wear down the strength of the forces opposed to us.”’ 


The preparations for the offensive were necessarily 
of a very elaborate character, and took considerable 
time to complete. They included the accumulation of 
vast stocks of ammunition near the front, a ‘‘ fatigue ’’ 
which is still remembered vividly by those who took 
part in it; the construction of many miles of new rail- 
way and trench tramlines; the improvement of roads 
and the construction of new ones; an immense exten- 
sion and elaboration of the trenches, dug-outs, and 
gun emplacements; and the mining of many of the 
enemy’s positions. In addition to all this, over 120 
miles of water mains were laid, and more than a 
hundred well-boring plants installed, to provide for the 
concentration of the vast numbers of men and horses in 
a restricted area preparatory to the attack. In addi- 
tion to these preparations, which are mentioned in 
some detail, there were preparations of another 
character which, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
mentioned, but which made the success of the original 
offensive a practical certainty from the moment the 
infantry were launched “‘ over the top ”’. 

The nature of the German defences is described fully 
and clearly. The following extract will, however, 
suffice to give the reader a good general idea : 

“During nearly two years’ preparation he had spared no pains 
to render these defences impregnable. The first and second 
systems each consisted of several lines of deep trenches, well 
provided with bomb-proof shelters and with numerous commv- 
nication trenches connecting them. The front of the trenches in 
each system was protected by wire entanglements, many of them 
in two belts forty yards broad, built of iron stakes interlaced 
with barbed wire, often almost as thick as a man’s finger. 

“‘The numerous woods and villages in and between these sys- 
tems of defence had been turned into veritable fortresses. The 
deep cellars, usually to be found in the villages, and the nume- 
Tous pits and quarries common to a chalk country were used to 


provide cover for machine-guns and trench mortars. The exist- 
ing cellars were supplemented by weeny ei. sometimes 
in two storeys, and these were connected up by passage T 
as thirty feet below the surface of the ground. The salients 
in the enemy’s line, from which he could bring enfilade fire 
across his front, were made into self-contained forts, and often 
protected by mine-fields; while strong redoubts and concrete 
machine-gun emplacements had been constructed in positions from 
which he could sweep his own trenches should these be taken. 
The ground lent itself te good artillery observation on the 
enemy’s part, and he had skilfully arranged for cross fire by 
his 

“These various systems of defence, with the fortified localities 

between 


oving and strengthening 
them still farther back.” 

The period of rations dealt with divides itself 
roughly into rating or art the first of which lasted 
from 1 to 17 July and embraced the initial success, 
which ‘‘ evidently came as a surprise to the enemy", 
and the rounding off of the advantages then gained by 
the operations of 14 to 17 July, which gave us 
possession of the southern crest of the main plateau 
between Delville Wood and Bazentin-le-Petit. The 
second phase was “a prolonged and severe struggle 
for mastery between the contending armies ", during 
which the Germans, now fully alive to their danger, put 
forth their utmost efforts to keep their hold on the 
main ridge. But the “tenacity and determination of 
our troops proved more than equal to their task, and 
by the first week in September they had established 
a fighting superiority that has left its mark on the 
enemy, of which possession of the ridge was merely 
the visible proof.” During the third phase our advance 
was pushed down the forward slopes of the ridge and 
further extended on both flanks until from Morval to 
Thiépval the whole plateau and a good deal of ground 
beyond were in our possession. : 

Defences of the nature only 
attacked with any prospect of success after care 
artillery Parse Poy It was accordingly decided that 
our bombardment should begin on 24 June,‘and a large 
force of artillery was brought into action for this 
purpose.”” How effective this bombardment was may 
be judged by a divisional commander's remark in a 
private letter: ‘‘ Wire was non-existent ’ “a 

On 25 June the Royal Flying Corps carried out a 
general attack on the enemy’s. observation balloons, 
destroying nine of them, and depriving the enemy for 
the time being of this form of observation. , 

The British main attack from Maricourt on the right 
to the Ancre, in front of St. Pierre Divion on the left, 
was entrusted to five army corps under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, while a subsidiary attack at Gommecourt 
was entrusted to troops under Sir E. H. Allenby. Sub- 
sequently, in order to give Sir Henry Rawlinson com- 
plete freedom to concentrate his attentions on the part 
of the line where the attack was to be driven home, his 
two northern corps were placed under the command of 
Sir Hubert Gough. 

After five days of heavy and continuous fighting 
certain readjustments and reliefs had to be carried out, 
and during this period ‘‘ local operations were con- 
tinued, in spite of much unfavourable weather ””. It 
was during these and other ‘‘ local operations that 
many junior officers distinguished themselves by the 
most remarkable initiative, and in many cases, as we 
know from private sources, non-commissioned officers 
left in command of platoons and companies, owing to 
casualties among their officers, most ably stepped into 
the breach. ; 
During the attack on the German second line a 
brilliant night operation on a very large scale was 
carried out, culminating in an assault at dawn, and in 
the fighting which ensued the enemy’s troops “* began 


to show signs of disorganisation.’’ Sir Douglas Haig 
says :— 
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‘‘ I cannot speak too highly of the skill, daring, endurance and 
determination by which these results had been achieved. Great 
credit is due to Sir Henry Rawlinson for the thoroughness and 
care with which this dithcult undertaking was planned ; while the 
advance and deployment made by night without confusion, and 
the complete success of the subsequent attack, constitute a striking 
tribute to the discipline and spirit of the troops engaged, as well 
as to the powers of leadership and organisation of their com- 
manders and staffs.” 

From 1 to 15 July the total captures were :— 
10,000 prisoners, 8 heavy howitzers, 4 heavy guns, 
42 field guns and howitzers, 30 trench mortars, and 52 
machine-guns. During the afternoon of the 18 July 
the enemy delivered his expected counter-attack 
against Delville Wood; this marked ‘‘ the commence- 
ment of the long and closely contested struggle which 
was not finally decided in our favour till the fall of 
Guillemont on 3 September, a decision which was 
confirmed by the capture of Ginchy six days later ’’. 

“Although ground was won, the strength of the resistance ex- 
perienced showed that the hostile troops had recovered from their 
previous confusion sufficiently to necessitate long and careful 
preparation before further successes on any great scale could 
be secured.”’ 

On 25 July General Gough captured Poziéres, 
which exercised a most important influence on the 
general situation. The fierceness of the fighting for 
the strongly fortified positions during this period may 
be gathered from the fact that the German Guard 
Reserve Corps lost 1,400 men in fifteen days in the 
Thiépval salient opposite Mouquet Farm. 

The assault on Falfemont Farm on 3 September was 
undertaken in order to keep touch with the French, 
who were attacking on our right, and after severe 
fighting the whole of it fell into our hands on 5 Sep- 
tember: during the assaults on this farm further pro- 
gress “was made to the north-east of the farm, 
where considerable initiative was shown by the local 
commanders 

The capture of Morval by our troops and of Sailly- 
Saillisel by the French presented exceptional difficul- 
ties, and required the closest possible co-operation. 

“To cope with such a situation unity of command is usually 
essential, but in this case the cordial good feeling between the 


Allied Armies, and the earnest desire to assist the other, proved 
equally effective, and removed all difficulties.”’ 


Prior to the assault on Morval, Martinpuich and 
Courcelette were taken on 15 September, on which day 
the ‘‘ Tanks ’’ put in an appearance for the first time, 
with great success. On this day ‘‘ we had broken 
through two of the enemy’s main defensive systems, 
and had advanced on a front of over six miles to an 
average depth of a mile ’’. 

_ On 26 September Combles was taken with compara- 

tive ease by the combined forces of the Allies, which 
had, in fact, almost surrounded it; this valuable but 
inexpensive gain was followed on the same day by 
the capture of Gueudecourt after the protecting trench 
to the west had been captured in a somewhat 
interesting fashion. 

“Tn the early morning a ‘ Tank’ i 
trench held by the from ag sed 
guns and followed by bombers. The enemy could not escape, as 
we held the trench at the southern end. At the same time an 
aeroplane flew down the length of the trench, also firing a 
machine-gun at the enemy holding it. These then waved white 
handkerchiefs in token of surrender, and when this was reported 
by the aeroplane the infantry accepted the surrender of the 
garrison. By 8.30 a.m. the whole trench had been cleared, great 


numbers of the enemy had been killed, and 8 officers and 362 
other ranks made prisoners. Our total casualties amounted to 3 


Further operations, interrupted by spells of bad 
weather, met with almost unvarying success, but not 
without hard fighting, terminating in the occupation of 
the line now held. 


" Throughout the period dealt with in this dispatch the 7é/e of 
the other Armies holding our defensive line from the northern 
limits of the battle front to beyond Ypres was necessarily a 
secondary one, but their task was neither light nor unimportant. 
While required to give precedence in all respects to the needs of 
the Somme battle, they were respcnsible for the security of the 
line held by them and for keeping the enemy on their front 
constantly on the alert. Their réle was a very trying one, 
entailing heavy work on the troops and constant vigilance on 
the part of commanders and staffs. It was carried out to my 


entire satisfaction, and in an unfailing spirit of unselfish and 


broad-minded devotion to the general good, which is deserving 


of the highest commendation. f 

“Some idea of the thoroughness with which their duties were 
performed can be gathered trom the fact that in the period of 
four and a half months from 1 July some 360 raids were carried 
out, in the course of which the enemy suffered many casualties 
and some hundreds of prisoners were taken by us. The largest 
of these operations was undertaken on 19 July in the neighbour- 
hood of Armentiéres. Our troops penetrated deeply into the 
enemy’s deiences, doing much damage to his works and inflicting 


severe losses upon him. 
“The three main objects with which we had commenced our 


offensive in July had already been achieved at the date when 
this account closes; in spite of the fact that the heavy autuma 
rains had prevented full advantage from being taken of the 
favourable situation created by our advance, at a time when we 
had good grounds for hoping to achieve yet more important 


successes. 
“ Verdun had been relieved ; the main German forces had been 


held on the Western front; and the enemy’s strength had been 


very considerably worn down. f 
“* Any one of these three results is in itself sufficient to justify 


the Somme battle. The attainment of all three of them affords 
ample compensation for the splendid efforts of our troops and 
for the sacrifices made by ourselves and our Allies. They have 
brought us a long step forward towards the final victory of the 


Allied cause.” 

This lucid and intensely interesting record of one 
of the most brilliant chapters in our military history 
was published most appropriately just before the 
Honours List of New Year’s Day, which, however 
full it may be, is certain to omit the names of many 
who have deserved equally well of their country, but 
whose gallant deeds have, in the stress of battle, failed 
to be recorded. Lord Kitchener’s concluding despatch 
in the Boer War dealt appropriately with this same 
question in better language than I am able to com- 
mand: it was to the effect that he was fully aware 
that he had omitted the names of many who were 
equally or even more deserving of honour than those 
whom he had mentioned. 

And let it be remembered that this story of splendid 
achievement and the list of honours which followed it 
deal for the first time with the heroes who now con- 
stitute ‘‘ the nation in arms’’. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
THE R.A.M.C.—I. 
By BRASSARD. 


Bogen chief proprietor of the ‘‘ Times ’’ has laboured 

so untiringly for the British Red Cross Society, 
and has rendered such conspicuous services to its great 
cause, that it was only fitting that on him should 
devolve the congenial task of bringing home to the 
public the magnitude of its achievements in the past 
two and a half years of war. The chapters on the Red 
Cross in France are among the most interesting in his 
book, ‘‘ At the War’’, and deserve to be very carefully 
studied by all who are interested in anything that 
charitable effort is doing to-day for our wounded 
soldiers. Lord Northcliffe’s quiet, businesslike account 
of the way the work of the Society is carried on at its 
headquarters in London is really quite as impressive as 
his more descriptive passages, in which we are given 
pictures of the Red Cross workers at their labours im 
France. Here we are shown something suggestive of 
organised charitable effort in its highest development; 
and it is evident that not only has every penny of the 
vast fund Lord Northcliffe has been so largely instru- 
mental in raising for the Red Cross been expended to 
the best advantage, but that the mass of human energy 
placed at the disposal of the directors of this great 
work has been utilised to its fullest capacity. ‘‘ At the 
War’”’ is a book everybody should buy and everybody 
should read. By buying it they are helping the best of 
causes, and by reading it they will learn many 
interesting things concerning a work which must make 
ever an irresistible appeal to the patriot no less thafi 
to the humanitarian. 

It is, nevertheless, a little unfortunate that Lor 
Northcliffe, in his eagerness to bring home to the publie 
the splendid achievements of the great Society in whose 
cause he has worked unceasingly from the first day of 
the war, should unconsciously have, to some extent, 
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minimised the work of the medical administration of the 
Army in France. After reading ‘‘At the War” an 
ordinary mortal not well versed in the working of the 
Army medical machine might easily be left with the 
impression that the R.A.M.C. is the humble hand- 
maiden of the B.R.C., and that the huge organisation 
which deals with the treatment, housing, and transport 
of the wounded is centred not at the War Office, but at 
83, Pall Mall. This is to be regretted for many 
reasons, not the least being that people who fall into 
such errors are liable to forget the great services 
rendered to the State by the two men on whose 
shoulders has rested the heavy responsibility of 
directing the medical services of the Army in a war 
where casualties in the field have had to be dealt with 
on a scale undreamt of a few years ago. Sir Alfred 
Keogh and Sir Arthur Sloggett between them have 
raised the medical organisation of the Army to a very 
high standard of efficiency—so high, in fact, that the 
evacuation of the wounded after a great battle without 
the slightest hitch is taken as matter of course 
nowadays, and this probably explains why so little is 
heard of the work of these two typical representatives 
of the R.A.M.C. Lord Northcliffe, in his chapter on 
‘“War Doctors’’, gives high praise to the medical 
officers who work in the firing line, sharing the 
dangers of the combatants, and carrying on their 
arduous and exacting duties under the most try- 
ing conditions conceivable. But he only gives a 
very sketchy picture of a casualty clearing station 
at work, and we are allowed no more than a 
passing glance at the other establishments that con- 
stitute the links of the Army medical chain. Still, he 
shows us enough to give us a very good idea of the 
splendid organisation provided for the medical needs of 
the Army in France, and leaves us with the impression 
that this war, which in its horrors has surpassed any 
that history can record, has nevertheless seen the busi- 
ness of the care of the wounded brought to a state not 
far removed from perfection. The credit for this does 
not rest with the civilian doctors who responded to the 
call of the nation, neither can it be claimed by the 
British Red Cross Society. It is to the officers of the 
Medical Staff of the old Regular Army, who, while 
there was yet time, laboured unceasingly at the good 
work of perfecting the Army medical machine, that the 
thanks of the nation is due for the proofs we have been 
afforded of its marvellous efficiency in these years of 
devastating war. 

The Regular and Territorial R.A.M.C. mobilisation 
was carried out without a hitch in August 1914, and the 
excellence of the scheme of organisation adopted a few 
years previously was demonstrated conclusively at the 
start. We began the war with the Army Medical 
Service staffed with trained Army doctors, and these 
have been responsible for all the administrative work 
ever since. On these men has devolved the training 
of the many new medical units added to the Army since 
the outbreak of the war, and from their numbers the 
highly efficient sanitary service of the Army has drawn 
its best officers. The Regular and Territorial R.A.M.C, 
of the pre-war period has, in fact, provided the frame- 
work on which has been built up the huge medical 
organisation of the Army of to-day. 


We not very long ago had an unpleasant reminder 
from the East that one of the essential things required 
in any system of medical organisation adopted for the 
British Army is adaptability to any conditions of war- 
fare and climate conceivable. The system which we 
see working smoothly and efficiently in France did not 
break down in Mesopotamia, but it undoubtedly there 
presented many difficulties in its working. Could these 
difficulties have been avoided if due consideration had 
been given to the peculiar conditions of the campaign 
at the start? That is a question which will only be 
answered when the Mesopotamia Commission com- 
pletes its labours; but in justice to the Medical Staff of 
the Army that fought its way up to Kut-el-Amara, 
gaining a number of notable, but now forgotten, 
victories on the way, it is well to remember our experi- 
ences in South Africa an in other campaigns fought 


| under trying climatic conditions, at a great distance 
from the home base, and in countries where the keeping 
open of the line of communications offered an ever- 
present problem. Soldiers fighting in such lands are 
exposed to hardships unknown in wars fought in 
civilised countries under modern conditions, and this 
particularly applies to the wounded. One doubts 
whether it fared much better with the wounded of 
Napoleon’s and Wellington’s armies fighting in Europe 
a hundred years ago than it did with the men sent down 
from Ctesiphon to Basra in 1915. One is inclined even 
to think the soldiers of our old wars would have 
regarded the provision made for the transport of the 
wounded down the Tigris as bordering on the 
luxurious. Our forefathers’ neglect to provide any 
organised machinery for the transport and care of the 
wounded is a constant puzzle to us of the present 
generation, but the fact remains that even the horsed 
ambulance wagon is a comparatively recent invention, 
and that the first appearance of a nurse in a military 
hospital dates from the Crimean War. It was barely 
sixty years ago, on the bloody field of Solferino, that 
the marvellous international organisation of the Red 
Cross first originated, and when we consider all that is 
now being done for the wounded soldier, we are left 
wondering whether it is that we are really more sensi- 
tive to the spectacle of suffering than our forebears, or 
whether it is merely that in our case our humanity is 
but a luxury made possible for us to indulge in by 
the growth of mechanical civilisation. There is a 
passage in Lord Northcliffe’s book which tells of the 
departure of a hospital train from one of the casualty 
clearing stations in France. Says the writer: ‘‘ It was 
a scene almost of gaiety. The gramophone was playing 
the inevitable ‘ If you were the only girl in the world ’. 
Jokes, cigarettes, and newspapers were passed about. 
The men looked the acme of content in their beautiful 
white train.’’ In contrast, another picture, sketched 
by a master hand many years ago arises before one: 
“It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here and 
fresh news began to arrive from the war, brought by 
men who had been actors in the scene. Wagons and 
long country carts laden with wounded came rolling 
into the town: ghastly groans came from within, and 
haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the straw. 
Jos Sedley was looking at one of these carriages with 
painful curiosity—the moans of the people within were 
frightful. The wearied horses could hardly pull the cart. 
‘Stop! stop!’ a feeble voice called from the straw, and 
the carriage stopped opposite Mr. Sedley’s hotel.”’ 

It is quite evident from this that the problem of the 
rapid evacuation of the wounded from the firing line to 
the base had not been satisfactorily solved in 1815, and 
it would seem that even in time of war there are com- 
pensations for living in the twentieth century. War is 
perhaps more frightful than it was a hundred years 
ago; but we may at least be thankful that the wounded 
fare so much better to-day than they did in those bad 
old times. It was not the Duke of Wellington’s Army 
that swore so terribly in Flanders, but we would think 
no worse of the soldiers of Waterloo if Thackeray’s 
friends had heard curses as well as groans coming from 
the straw. It is relief to turn from such horrors to 
the cheery men of to-day in the hospital train, and 
well may we be proud of the devoted workers of the 
Red Cross who have made happiness possible even 
among the victims of battle. 


MIDDLE ARTICLE. 
REFORMATION OR RE-FORMATION? 
By Raymonp BiatHwayrt. 

I AM told by the “‘ optimist ’’, who basks in the sun- 

shine of his own incomprehensible and inexplicable 
mental constitution, and is more assured than ever he 
was, even during the piping days of peace, that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, 


that the present tragedy is so re-moulding the English 
character, so re-forming the whole nation, that we 
shan’t know ourselves when we have crushed 


Germany into the mud, hanged the Kaiser in Berlin, 
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and peace reigns once more, and this time for ever, 
upon the face of the troubled earth. 

And I believe him—to a certain extent, but in a very 
different manner from what he would fain have me 
take his words—I believe he is right. The only thing 
is that, where he is assured of reformation, in the 
loftiest sense of the word, I only see—at present, at 
all events—re-formation, which is not necessarily im- 
provement. And there is so much that is hopelessly and 
unduly ‘‘ optimistic ’’ and opposed to all one’s experi- 
ence of human nature, and such a vast amount of 
wrong thinking going about upon this subject, that | 
venture briefly to hint that there may be a reverse to 
the medal that issues so easily and glitteringly from 
the apparently inexhaustible mint of the ‘‘ optimistic ”’ 
philosophers of the day. 

And when he talks of reformation of character, and 
I of re-formation, I think we both lose sight of those 
slow processes of Nature which take ons of time for 
their work of evolution and development. Human 
character is far too deeply rooted in the universe of 
the human brain—if I may so express myself—for its 
main attributes and issues to be permanently and 
immediately affected, even by so vast a cataclysm as 
that which now overwhelms us. All that I can 
acknowledge is that certain tendencies may be 
gradually indicated, and all that I ask for is a certain 
amount of right thinking and good common sense in 
the consideration and discussion of this subject. At 
the present moment the very natural tendency is 
towards hysteria and exaggeration, and the formation 
and utterance of opinions from an absolutely wrong 
point of view. 

Where optimism is permissible is in its recognition 
of the undeniable and indisputable fact that the war 
has engendered an absolutely new spirit in the 
masculine half of the country, that portion of it 
especially in which some of us had imagined we had 
detected a decided tendency towards degeneration. But 
never in the whole history of the nation has there been 
such evidence of the ‘‘ vision splendid ’’ as there has 
been among our young men during the last two and a 
half years of agony. Not the most sanguine among 
us had dreamed of such gorgeous possibilities and 
potentialities as have revealed themselves a thousand 
thousand times upon the battlefields of France, the 
tortured hillsides of Gallipoli, and in those regions of 
the empyrean wherein our aerial fleets grapple for the 
mastery with their daring and relentless foe. Was 
ever such superb courage known in Drake’s spacious 
and splendid days, or surpassed upon the battle- 
ships of Collingwood, Hood, or Nelson, as has 
been displayed scores upon scores of times by the 
men upon our cruisers, our Dreadnoughts, our 
destroyers, and our little mine-sweeping tramps? None 
can doubt, or for a single moment ignore, the glorious 
fact that in this way, and by such methods, and in 
the almost more divine than human personalities of 


such men the tragedy of war is literally reforming the | 


whole masculine element in our midst—that portion of 
it, at all events, which is actively and practically 
engaged in the prosecution of the war; but my 
questioning mind hesitates at the assumption that such 
reformation will of necessity be absolutely national. 
And the spontaneous and half-unconscious testimony 
of our streets, our restaurants, of some of our most 
popular places of amusement, and the whole visible tone 
and tendency and the entire spirit of the community, 
absolutely damp down all hope or enthusiasm con- 
cerning a universal national change of heart and 
character in the mind of the thoughtful and scientifi- 
cally-psychological onlooker. 

We hear much as to the magnificent effect the war 
is having upon the character of English women, and the 
delightful manner in which reformation has set in so 
far as they are concerned. Here, again, I am sceptical 
as to whether it is reformation or re-formation. Of 
one thing I am absolutely certain, and that is that they 
are becoming most absurdly self-conscious. Rarely 


has their proverbial lack of humour served them such 
scurvy tricks as it has done the last year or so. They 


are self-conscious and elated and stuck-up to a degree 
that is unknown and would be impossible to the women 
of France, Russia, or Italy. I am not hedging when I 
say with the utmost sincerity that our women are doing 
magnificent work, and gloriously have they risen to this 
terrible occasion, but don’t they know it! 

The other day in an omnibus I heard a lady con- 
ductor thus apostrophising a venerable old clergyman 
who had ventured to remonstrate with her for her most 
reprehensible manner of delaying the ‘bus and the 
passengers whilst she exchanged rough chaff—I 
suppose I ought to describe it as “‘ light and airy per- 
siflage ’’—with a male friend. ‘‘’Ere, *’oo are you 
gittin’ at? You just see wot they sy about us gals in 
the pypers.’’ 

I was so disappointed and so surprised. For, as a 
matter of fact, | had read the ‘‘ pypers’’’ and the con- 
versation was so different, in tone and tendency, from 
what I had been led only that very morning to expect 
from my perusal of an enthusiastic lady’s article in the 
‘**Daily- Budget ’’’ upon these very omnibus ‘*‘ con- 
ductorettes’’, that I was looking forward with 
agitated expectation to meeting them in the actual 
flesh. I had thought they were so toney. 

Here is how the conductorette in the ‘‘ Budget ”’ 
talked. I cannot remember her exact words; I can only 
indicate her mental attitude towards life in general, and 
omnibuses in particular, as suggested in the lady 
writer’s, I fear, rather highly-coloured vision of her. 
‘* Well, yes, it cultivates the sense of adventure, cer- 
tainly, though now and again one’s faith in human 
nature receives a severe shock—No, madam, this "bus 
goes to Holloway ; you are proceeding in a diametrically 
opposite direction. I beg your pardon; See! What 
were we talking about? Oh, yes, I remember; the 
varied types one encounters on these "buses. Well, 
you recollect how fiercely antagonistic Pierre Loti 
expressed himself towards ‘ces bruyants touristes’, 
who make noisy the sacred thoroughfares of the Bible 
East. I find myself in such complete harmony with 
what he says ’’’; and so on, and so on. 

Well, frankly, unpleasant though my omnibus girl 
was, yet I almost think I prefer her to the lady 
author’s. And with regard to the women in khaki 
and Sam Browne belts and vivid shoulder straps and 
cropped hair, who salute and call their officers 
‘‘ sir’’, and each other by their surnames, tout court, 
may I not suggest that the glamour of their uniform, 
and their consequent approximation to a masculine 
ideal, is as responsible, if not indeed more so, for their 
self-devotion than any compelling sense of duty? The 
commandant of such a corps frankly confessed to me 
the other day that, but for the uniform, she didn’t think 
her ranks would be nearly as crowded as they are. 
This is as it may be. What I am justified in asking 
is: Will the war have resulted in that improvement of 
women’s nature so confidently foretold by our ‘‘ opti- 
mistic ’’ school of present-day philosophers? I doubt 
it; whilst as regards the effect of the whole of these 
restless and turbulent days upon the lower class child- 
hood of the nation, I much fear that the universal 
reformation of which we hear so much will degenerate 
in the end into a re-formation of character which will 
leave us in worse plight than ever we have been before. 


A MYSTIC AS SOLDIER. 


LIVED my days apart 
Dreaming fair songs for God, ‘ 

By the glory in my heart 

Covered and crowned and shod. 
Now God is in the strife, 

And I must seek Him there, 
Where death outnumbers life 

And fury smites the air. 


I walk the secret way 
With anger in my brain. 
O music through my clay, 
When will you sound again? 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY’S WAR PREPARATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
20, West Park Road, Kew, 
2 January 1917. 

Sir,—The effects which previous preparation has 
hitherto produced upon the gains and losses of the 
enemy during the war have hardly received the atten- 
tion they deserve. ‘ 

In 1914 the Russian Army was still undergoing 
reorganisation, while the French Army was poorly 
prepared, and the English and Belgian Armies were 
not at all prepared for war. Germany, on the other 
hand, had been preparing for fifty years without let 
or stay to enslave the world. Bulgaria and Greece 
were her willing serfs, Austria was her washpot, and 
over Turkey she had stretched out her shoe. When 
she judged the decisive hour was come she was, con- 
sequently, able to seize upon Serbia and Belgium, part 
of France, and part of Russia. But when the unready 
Allies got breathing time they turned upon her, and the 
impetus of her onset was lost. She still retains the 
territory which her long preparation enabled her to 
seize, but her offence has been turned into defence. 
She is at present a harpooned whale, though still pos- 
sessing a dangerous vitality. Outside Europe, where 
she did not hold the initiative, she has lost her all 
except a small part of Africa, and on the sea she has 
sustained so great a defeat that her fleet is imprisoned 
in harbour. The result of her temporary success in 
Roumania is still uncertain, and we must be content 
to wait and see. 

The gains of Germany, then, are solely due to the 
initiative she possessed from long previous prepara- 
tion, and not to any superiority of her soldiers over 
those of the Allies. Her sons may be, as she has often 
told us, the salt of the earth; but if so the salt has 
lost much of its savour. 

Yours obediently, 
H, W. L. Hie (Lieut.-Col.). 


MAN-POWER AND THE TRIBUNALS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 
29 December 1916. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest Brigadier- 
General Stone’s appreciation No. 125, which appeared 
in the Sarurpay Review of last week, and especially 
his remarks on ‘‘ Man-Power and. the work of the 
Tribunals’. For some time past I have occupied 
myself in endeavouring to ascertain whether the 
‘‘ gentlemen ’’ who form the Tribunal in my borough 
are carrying out their somewhat difficult task with 
wisdom and sincerity. The Military Representative, 
if you please, is a local attorney, and was colonel in the 
Volunteers. I don’t even know him by sight. But 
what I do know is that there are scores of men in my 
town and district who mever should have been 
exempted. After making inquiries, | have had given to 
me by a dozen different people the names of certain 
individuals, some single, some married, who, as far 
as I can learn from my informers, should, without 
doubt, be clad in khaki, and yet—here they are. 
There are two or three notorious cases. Party 
jealousy, local politics—always corrupt—commercial 
greed, shopkeeper favouritism, etc., etc. One sees it 
on all sides. 

So strongly have I felt on this matter that about 
a month ago I went to the Home Office and inter- 
viewed one of the Chief Secretaries. He was most 
attentive, and, after listening to what I had to say, 
told me that he thought I ought to go to the War 
Office. I have not yet plucked up sufficient courage 
to take with me, and I am of opinion that it would be 
wiser to write. 

Brigadier-General Stone’s description of the military 
man required to overlook the actions of these 
Tribunals is exact. We cannot sit quiet when our’ 
sons are fighting for King and Country and allow 
injustice to flourish. As I tell my friends, “‘ Do you 


think I am going to sit here and calmly listen to what 

you tell me and not move? And 1 have two sons 

fighting for what is left of the manhood of England ’’. 
Yours, etc., 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

1 January 1917. 
Sir,—Brigadier-General Stone need have no appre- 
hension as to whether the surplus of agricultural 
labourers in any district will, to any extent, prefer to 
join the ranks rather than be hired to another district 
where the need is ter. The surplus that now exists 
is entirely due to the absence of any voluntary feeling 
to join the Army, combined with the successful evasion 
of any compulsion to do so; and it has been a common 
dodge in some parts to evade by getting hired in dis- 
tricts where the need entitled for exemption. The one 
thing barred is military service. 

Yours faithfully, | 
A Country Parson. 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
50, Albemarle Street, W., 
30 December 1916. 

Sm,—I am glad to see Sir Desmond O’Callaghan’s 
letter in your columns. I hope and believe that Mr. 
Barker is surely, if slowly, coming to his own. In 
the past month he has cured two young wounded 
soldiers (friends of mine) to whom the prolonged treat- 
ment of the orthodox had failed to do any good. 

But Mr. Barker does not stand alone. Some four 
or five years ago Dr. F. W. Axham (with whom I had 
worked for many years as Medical Officer of the West- 
minster Union), having satisfied himself by long and 
careful study of Mr. Barker’s work that it was sound 
and beneficial, agreed to give anesthetics to his 
patients. 

For this cou act he was deprived of his 
doctor’s degrees in London and Edinburgh by a body 
of men who had never seen Mr. Barker operate, and 
who represent a profession which had contemptuously 
refused Mr. Barker’s offer to demonstrate his methods. 

Not only was Dr. Axham deprived of his degrees, 

uct ”’. 

Those who—to their honour—are supporting Mr. 
Barker, must, in common justice, support Dr. Axham 
too. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray. 


A NOTE ON STYLE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
pane 
3 Jan 1917. 

Sir,—There is a quality of 
manner no less than the matter of ‘‘ A Note on Style ’’ 
(printed in last week’s issue) that prompts one reader 
at least to stand forth and heckle its author: one has 
the feeling that he is toying with his subject, tossing it 
to and fro as he might an air-ball that ever eluded his 
grasp as he ht to seize it. 

** Can my acquired? ’’ asked the questioning 
philosopher. No modern professor queries whether 


{ style may be acquired. Undoubting, he sends his 


pupils to the best models, saying, ‘‘ Here is style and 
is style. Absorb—and then express yourself ’’. 
But he does not, does he, tell his pupil what style is? 
And here is ‘‘G. A. B. D.’’, himself a writer of 
style, who steps blithely upon the platform and throws 
off a few airy obiter dicta upon what style is not. It 
is not grammar, he tells us, and quotes a mellifiuous 
passage in proof of his assertion. (As to which I take 
leave to aver that the “‘ me”’ of his quotation can be 
justified, even grammatically.) But, of course, it is 
not grammar. Whoever that it was? 


Albeit good syntax is as essential to style as good 
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petrol to a Rolls-Royce. But who will claim that a 
1912 model Gimcrack two-seater, nourished with the 
super-finest petrol, will run with the ease, the style, of 
a 1917 model Rolls-Royce? ; 

Still, these are peddling points, let them be, saith 
the author in his own style (that boasts, methinks, 
Bacon as a forebear), having himself, forsooth, devoted 
a full half of his note to these same points. 

Style, he concludes, is absolutely the man, the most 
original, individual part of him. He cannot achieve it 
by taking pains, though he may achieve expression, 
which is but putting on the cloak of style. Style is a 
magic that illuminates, vitalises. 

But what is style, O speaker of parables? So far 
you have but allusively indicated a quality of genius 
that is common to all the Masters of all the Arts. Is 
it not so? For all artists have individuality or are not 
artists else, but mere imitators. Some express it in 
music, some in sculpture, some in painting, some in 
writing. . . . And as colours are the raw material of 
the painter, bronze or marble of the sculptor, so are 
words the medium in which the writer works. All 
these artists alike seek to convey to the less-enlightened 
layman the vision vouchsafed to themselves of under- 
lying truth. For the artist is a combination of seer 
and revealer—what he creates is his attempt to express 
the glimpsed incomprehensible in terms of the com- 
prehensible. ‘Thus the painter addresses himself to the 
eye by his choice and arrangement of line and colour, 
the writer to the reason and the ear withal by his 
choice and arrangement of words. Each is concerned 
to present through his own medium his own “‘ ideas ”’ 
or mental pictures of truth. 

The writer’s task is perhaps the hardest of all, seeing 
that all the world uses words to represent stereotyped 
ideas until the words themselves become worn out and 
lifeless. His function is to employ them in such 
context and harmonies that, though they are equally 
the stock-in-trade of every huckstering scribbler who 
ever purveyed them to sweating wholesaler at ten 
‘“ bob ’’ a thousand, they yet connote individually new 
shades of meaning and collectively the truth, as 
visioned by the writer and coloured by his peculiar 
mental attitude. 

And now does not the real nature of style begin to 
emerge from the mists? Does it not lie in just this 
right use and arrangement of words by the writer to 
present his ‘‘ ideas ’’, and the mental ‘‘ colour ’’ that is 
peculiarly his? 

For every man’s mental attitude differs from his 
neighbour's. Take half a dozen writers to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show and set them a-writing—each will be 
found to have viewed the pageant through other-tinted 
glasses. One will evolve a humorous essay on, let us 
say, ‘‘ Prodigality and the Fatted Calves of Lackeys ’’, 
another will recall the age of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, a third may be moved to indignation by the 
extravagance of the coaches, a fourth to ironic reflec- 
tions on mummery. . . . In his treatment of his theme 
—be it ironical, comical, historical, playful, tragical, 
paradoxical-philosophical, or characterised by whatever 
temperamental nuance besets the author—each will 
reveal an individuality which is, as it were, the colouz 
he sheds upon his mental pictures. 

Here is one brief example of contemporary style 
which in a dozen words betrays its author. Allusion 
is made to a certain member of a political club : 


‘“He was, I knew, a deep, thinly-covered tank of . 


resentments—and quite irrational moral rages.’’ 

No one but its author would have written this 
sentence, which, by its careful choice of words, not only 
depicts essentially (idea) the piece of human mechanism 
alluded to, but reveals the humorously analytic 
mentality (colour) of his creator. It offers, too, a 
striking characteristic of the technique of a writer 
who pluralises abstract terms, thereby investing them 
with a sort of physical vitality. ‘* Resentments ’’ and 
‘moral rages’’ become as real a part of their pos- 
sessor as ‘‘ nerves ’’ and ‘‘ muscles ’’, 

Whether the style of Mr. Wells pleases or displeases 
charms or repels, is another argument, or perhaps for 


the usual reason is non disputandum. But style he 
certainly possesses, revealing his individuality, 
originality, independence, vitalising his work; not only 
because he has, as we term it, something to say, but 
because he has a nice sense of words wherewith to 
say it. 

I would submit, then, that style, so far from being 
the elusive spirit which the author posits, is insepar- 
able from technique, and to that extent may be 
acquired. Individuality in itself does not endow a man 
with style any more than it endows him with the fingers 
of a Pachmann or the colour-science of a Turner. 

With all deference I would suggest, if only as a pro- 
vocation to criticism, that style may be defined as a 
nice choice and ordering of words to express individual 
ideas and an individual mental attitude. 

Yours, etc., 
C. Davin STELLING. 


IS IT PEACE? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chelsea, 
1 January 1917. 

Sir,—In the Second Book of Kings we read as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ And Joram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah (son of 
Ahab), king of Judah, went out, each in his chariot, 
and they went out against Jehu and met him in the 
portion of Naboth the Jezreelite. And it came to pass, 
when Joram saw Jehu, that he said, Is it peace, Jehu? 
And he answered, What peace, so long as the whore- 
doms of thy mother, Jezebel, and her witchcrafts are 
so many?’’ If we substitute the Allies for Jehu, the 
Central Powers for Joram and Ahaziah, and the Kaiser 
for Jezebel and the Hohenzollerns for the house of 
Ahab, we have a fair scriptural parallel for the present 
situation, and the impudent peace manceuvre of Ger- 
many, which even the Huns can hardly be so swelled- 
headed as to believe would draw the Allies into the 
meshes of her blood-stained noose. 

Every patriotic denizen of the British Empire will 
agree thoroughly with Mr. Theodore B. Blathwayt, 
whose letter appears in the Saturpay Review of 
30 December. How can the Allies enter into pour- 
parlers with liars and murderers who continue to 
lie and to murder as no nation has ever done before, 
and who are now completing the martyrdom of 
Belgium by expelling her inhabitants from their homes 
and driving them into slavery? Even if Germany had 
committed no other crime since the war began, this 
deed would smell to heaven. Alva, with his Spaniards 
and backed with the full powers of the Inquisition, 
occupied the Low Countries for five years and martyred 
the unfortunate population, but their martyrdom was 
mild compared to that inflicted by the tyrant 
Bissing and the Huns by command of the War Lord. 
Not Alaric and his Goths, not Attila and his Huns, 
not Tamerlane and his Tartars, not Genghis Khan and 
his Mongols, none of whom had the advantage of 
German Kultur, perpetrated such atrocities as Germany 
and her allies have committed in this war; and to 
accept any olive branch from them would be to condone 
the worst crimes recorded in modern history. Further, 
how can peace be made with a Power whose repre- 
sentative, Bethmann-Hollweg, proclaims solemn trea- 
ties to be mere scraps of paper? Whatever terms are 
made with such people must be forced upon them at 
the point of the bayonet, as Germany forced her con- 
ditions upon prostrate France in 1871, having starved 
the people of Paris into submission, as she herself is 
now being starved in retribution for her crimes. There 
can be no mutual terms of peace, and the reply of the 
ten Allied Powers is entirely convincing. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. Turner. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—One of the departments of the War Office whiclr 
have done exceptionally well is that of General Sir Herbert 
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Belfield, the Director of the department which deals with 

i of war, including alien enemies interned. 

There was naturally no precedent of such a department 
since Waterloo in 1815. In the early days of the war com- 
plaints were made by Germans and pro-Germans among us 
that German prisoners were treated with undue harshness 
and severity. These charges were, of course, fictitious and 
malignant. If anything, the prisoners were treated over 
well, and if we compare their treatment with that accorded 
to our unfortunate prisoners in Germany by the brutal Huns 
we may flatter ourselves that we have erred, if anything, on 
the side of mercy. There are probably considerably over 
30,000 prisoners of war in this country, besides interned alien 
enemies. 

There have naturally been a few escapes, but very few 
indeed ; and General Belfield deserves the highest praise for 
the manner in which his department was organised, and on 
the great success with which its many functions have been 
carried out, 

Yours, etc., 
A 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 December 1916. 

S1r,—What do successful men in different walks in life 
say they owe to their “‘ classical education”? Will they 
tell us? A “classic”, even the Bible, in whatever lan- 
guage, depends quite as much on its literary ‘ style ”” as 
on the thoughts to which it gives expression. How many 
of us who went through a public school classical side were 
sufficiently interested to properly appreciate the subject? 
Was it worth all the trouble to each of the thousands of 
us to spend years of weary worry to discover what is patent 
in a good translation? Though the majority of us must 
perforce be ‘‘ materialists ’’, there will always remain men 
of means and leisure to continue the study per se. 

Are Latin and Greek the only dead languages to which 
English owes its derivation? Are not classical productions 
to be found among living languages, if only we knew them? 
A knowledge of the past is necessary to future progress; 
applied knowledge is power. Can we say to-day that 
character and courage and leadership depend entirely on a 
classical education? Did Greeks and Romans teach their 
children through the medium of a language dead to them? 
After all these years, what is the matter with English? 

How much Latin or Greek did Shakespeare know, or, 
say, George Eliot? 

Yours truly, 
Rue. 


THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpayY Review. 
Bristol. 

S1r,—The therapeutic pendulum, which has made such a 
prolonged swing in the direction of serum and vaccine medi- 
cation, seems reverting to that of chemotherapeutics. Ger- 
many, the country which furnished tuberculin, is now attack- 
ing the therapeutic problem of tuberculosis on different lines 
altogether—namely, by chemotherapy, on the lines of Sal- 
varsan. The substance employed, “‘ kekutyl”’, as it is 
named, is stated to be due to the prolonged work of Strauss, 
director of the municipal hospital at Barmen, and to consist 
of cinnamic acid, copper, and lecithin. The medicament is 
used both internally and externally, and it is recommended 
for consumption as well as for surgical tuberculosis. 

When in September last I wrote on the discarding of 
tuberculin for sanatorium patients and giving Dr. Batty 
Shaw’s adverse opinion as to its value, Mr. Arthur Lovell, the 
author of the ‘‘ Ars Vivendi’? system of hygienic thera- 
peutics, in a letter in the Saturpay Review, referred to a 
book entitled ‘‘ New Light on Consumption ”’, in which he 
showed the cause of pulmonary consumption to be insuffi- 
cient oxygenation of the cells composing the organism, due 
to curtailed breathing capacity from contraction and enfeeble- 
ment of the lungs, and that the only way of cure lay in de- 


veloping the functional capacity of the lungs through their 
accessory respiratory organs by a scientifically practised 
method of deep breathing. I had not then read his book, but 
since have. The primary purpose subserved by the lungs 
appears to be to supply an extent of peripheral surface for 
the blood to absorb oxygen, and as ceteris paribus the 
structural and functional perfection of any organ will be in 
proportion to its functional exercise, the author’s view does, 
prima facie, appear to be the first sine qua non in a rational 
system of treatment. As it is impossible to impair any 
organ in the mutually contingent catena of which the per- 
sonal circle consists without impairing all, so it is impossible 
to improve any without improving all to a corresponding 
extent. That is why “‘ Break but one link, and you dissolve 
the whole ’’. In consumption the metabolism is always seri- 
ously impaired, and the deep breathing would, by the func- 
tional stimulus it would give through the solar plexus to the 
abdominal organs, directly accelerate nutrition in its initial 
stages. Although it attacks a problem as complex as the 
entire organism, it attacks it at the point of direct assault. 
Obviously, success would depend supremely on taking the 
cases in the premonitory stage, as when the structure of the 
lungs was once involved it could not be practised without 
serious risks. It would also, in admissible cases, need to be 
regulated with vigilant discrimination. 

The size only of an organ is no substitute for its organic 
quality. Some vitalities and organisms are of much finer 
quality than others. Moreover, some have organisms and 
vitalities which, as can be seen at a glance, are correspond- 
ingly curtailed in every direction. 

The deep-breathing treatment, scientifically practised, as 
based on knowledge of the interdependence of functional and 
organic relation, appears to be the first indispensable condi- 
tion in any hygienic system for arresting consumption. It 
has long been predicted that medicine will eventually become 
almost entirely a preventive science, and it is by rational pro- 
phylaxis that the white plague, as consumption has been 
called, must be combated with any chance of arresting its 
ravages, not by bacterial or chemotherapeutics. Deep breath- 
ing has been successfully employed as a cure for incipient 
consumption by persons unacquainted with physiology or 
medical science. 

Yours truly, 
Maurice L, Jounson. 


LIFE WITHOUT SERVANTS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 
18 December 1916. 

Sir,—Your review of “ Life Without Servants ” suggests 
that you may be interested to have a few more details of our 
altering ways in domestic service. The difficulties of getting 
good servants and the widening interests of young married 
women, who refuse to waste their energies on unnecessary 
house-work, compel us to review many methods and condi- 
tions long accepted as essentials. I have given a good deal 
of attention during the last few years to housing, and espe- 
cially to the very small suburban house costing between 
4600 and £1,200. I have come to the conclusion that a 
kitchener in this type of house, except, perhaps, where there 
is a big family and where a cook is kept, is a costly mistake, 
wasting time and much coal and giving indifferent ser- 
vice. The next step is to do without a kitchen, and in its 
place put a small sitting-room, with one of the many excel- 
Jent open fires on the “‘ Teale ’’ principle, or a convertible 
stove with an oven for occasional use. This room would 
serve as a breakfast room, and for sewing, mending, etc. ; 
it might take the place of a nursery, and where a maid is 
kept she would have a cosy room to sit in. The scullery 
would be rather bigger than usual, and in it would be a deep 
double sink, with draining board and plate rack, a table or 
a hinged flap for preparing food, etc., pot shelves, gas- 
cooking apparatus, water boiler, cupboa and closed 
dresser. The larder would open out of it, a lobby to 


the minor offices and the tradesmen’s door. I have recently 
invented and successfully tested a boiler suitable for this type 
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of house, and in fact for any cottage. Even with coke at 
308. a ton it is possible to have a good supply of hot water, 
dispense with a copper, do half the cooking, burn all house- 
hold rubbish, and provide a hot cupboard, for 14d. a day. 
The domestic advantages are obvious, to say nothing of 
the improved sanitation, and the national gains in saving 
fuel and the services of the dustmen for other work. 


Your obedient servant, 
FRriBa. 


‘“*SPIRIT OF SERBIA.” 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEw. 
39, King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W., 
3 January 1917. 

Sir,—‘‘ A Ballad Student of many years ’? enumerated in 
your issue of 23 December all the shadows of the Serbian 
popular poetry, evidently with the intention to judge Serbia 
according to these shadows only. There is nothing excep- 
tional in this suggestion, and also nothing just. Our Serbian 
enemies did this suggestion very often. It is the same as if 
the Serbs should make a syllabus of the sins and crimes 
from the English History and suggest the idea to the people 
to judge England according to England’s wrong in the 
remote past! Or to judge the modern European civilisation 
according to the papal Syllabus errorum! Or to judge 
Russia after Ivan the Terrible! Or to judge America after 

the Californian train-plunderers and brigands! 
It would not be very difficult to prove that the 


Serbian popular poetry stands on a_ higher artistic 
and moral level than several modern Standard” 
poetries in different countries. Otherwise it would 


be incomprehensible that Goethe and Walter Scott, 
Pushkin and Jakob Grimm were enthusiastic about 
this poetry. True, the Serbian epic poetry is full of 
tragedy, even of treachery, falsehood, intrigues, murders, 
lies, etc., asthe Homeric poetry, or as the Western Crusade 
poetry, or as any ancient epic poetry. But it is neither 
treachery, nor falsehood, nor intrigues, nor murders and 
lies which are glorified as the standard or law of the morals. 
All that is described but not glorified as a moral law. It 
does not matter for the morals what the Bible or Shake- 
speare describe, but what they glorify. They describe evil, 
but they do not glorify evil. The same is the case with 
‘‘ Jerusaleme Liberata”, or ‘‘ Orlando Furioso”’, these 
record poems of the Western Crusades against the Islam, 
as the Serbian popular poetry is the record of the Balkan 
Crusades against the Islam. The Serbian poetry too 
describes the evil, but it does not glorify the evil. 

Alas, revenge plays a great part in the Serbian poetry, 
but does not revenge play even now a great part at the 
Front in France? One will say: that is war-camp and we 
are now in the war, and the very essence of war is revenge! 
Well, Serbia has been for 500 years a war-camp, making 
war against the Crescent in the name of the Cross, and the 
war-camp (not a blessed peaceful island like Great Britain) 
has been the very cradle of most of the Serbian epic poetry. 
Yet in this poetry revenge is not praised as the highest 
virtue, but mercifulness and chivalrous forgiveness are put 
above revenge. 

One thing is beyond doubt concerning the moral value of 
the Serbian poetry. The bright and optimistic poetry of the 
Serbian peasants, with all its childish faults and naivetés, 
never could swear the destruction of the world as the 
German philosophy and poetry—not of the Niebelungen 
periods nor of the middle ages, but of our very days— 
swore. 

In regard te “ ‘ephen Dushan and his “ very cruel laws "’ 
it could be sai. that in the beginning of the 14th century 
(the time of Dushan and Edward III.) the laws of England 
were not a bit less barbaric and cruel than the laws of 
Dushan. I don’t know at all why the author put his 
observation about Dushan’s law speaking on the Serbian 
poetry if not with intention to gather from every part as 
many shadows on the Serbian character as possible. 

I would, for the sake of justice, recommend the 


“* Ballad Student of many years ” to open his (or her) eyes | 


to the great lights besides the great shadows of the 
Serbian poetry and history. That is the only way to avoid 
the German onesidedness concerning Serbia. The Germans 
of the present time have been aware only of the Serbian 
sins and vices, blindly looking over all the good qualities 
of a martyr nation which gave its last farthing, like the 
evangelical widow, on the altar of Christianity and liberty. 
The British should not do the same injustice towards us. 
The Germans said enough why Serbia should not exist 
under the God's sun. Our powerful Allies should really 
ask the reason why Serbia still existed in spite of all, and 
must exist in spite of all. To our British friends we Serbs 
could say: You, gentlemen and gentlewomen, supporting 
us, are not supporting our sins and faults. We alone are 
responsible for that, but you are supporting us for the sake 
of the better half in our character, for the sake of our virtue. 
So be in peace with your conscience regarding Serbia and 
your alliance with Serbia! To see everything in Serbia 
wrong is the German mentality. To ask and find a light 
in Serbia’s aarkness is the British mentality. And I am 
glad that I have seen clearly the great difference between the 
real German and real British mentality, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases. The narrow German mentality in Great 
Britain and the broad and human British mentality in Ger- 
many is very exceptional. 
(Rev.) NicHOLas VELIMIROVIC. 
Professor of St. Savva’s College, Belgrade. 


OUR FRIEND AND ALLY ITALY. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W., 
3 December 1916. 
Sir,—Signor Boselli’s speech at the opening of the 
Italian Chamber, and his clear and definite allusions to the 
questions of the Adriatic and to those of the Near East, 
should, once and for all, dispose of any possible mis- 
understandings between us and the Italians. Moreover, 
they are the best answer to the questions raised by your 
correspondents. 
Yours obediently, 
RayMonp 


WAR TIME LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 January 1917. 

Sir,—During the last two years each change in the 
Cabinet has increased our hope that it would accelerate the 
advent of peace. I am of opinion that, for the sake of unity of 
purpose, the Conservative Coalitionists were being dragged 
at the heels of the Radicals ; consequently little advance was 
accomplished. One would have thought that one of the 
chief objects of the Government would have been to unite 
and consolidate all classes as much as possible, with the 
view of a speedy and victorious termination of the war. As 
far as I can judge, they have done nothing of the kind—I 
am speaking of the Asquith régime; what they did do was 
to promulgate a lot of the most irritating laws, rules and 
regulations they could imagine. They always gave me the 
idea that some of them at least were panic-stricken. When 
I say ‘‘laws”’, they were not laws enacted in a regular way 
by Parliament, but were put in force by a lot of non-elected 
individuals, formed into Boards and Committees by the pro- 
moters to avoid responsibility; so that at the next General 
Election (let it be soon), when John Bull will call members 
to account for throwing stones, thereby breaking heads and 
windows, etc., they would all reply: ‘‘ If you please, sir, it 
wasn’t me; it was the other boy”. Take the Drink Re- 
striction Bill. Because one man gets drunk, a thousand 
others have to suffer a vast amount of inconvenience and 
annoyance. I know alcohol is used for munitions, and I. 
know that in some particular districts—the Clyde, for 
instance—special measures are necessary to supervise the 
sale of spirits; but that by no means necessitates or justifies 
the suspension of intoxicants throughout the country. 

I am a Conservative, and therefore I am as liberal in 
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every respect as I can afford to be; 1 am patriotic, and, 
because I am so, I have felt intensely indignant at the 
results of the offensive legislation and consequent infliction 
of outrageous fines for trivial offences, Does the Govern- 
ment think it is encouraging patriotism, or is it aware 
of the undercurrent of discontent it is creating? They 
talk now of total prohibition, not to end the war, but to 
please a set of faddists and fanatics. It is comic to read 
the contributions of these latter to the Radical Press. 

Then there is the ‘‘ Summer Time Act’’, the most ludic- 
rous thing ever passed through any Parliament. I do trust 
we shall hear no more of it. It was stated that it was in 
operation in Austria and Germany. I asked a German- 
Swiss if this was so; he said that for some time the banks, 
schools, etc., had opened and closed an hour earlier during 
the summer months, but as for altering the clocks he never 
heard of it. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about economy. 
How will the many purveyors of luxuries pan out for income- 
tax and other taxes in a year’s time if they do no business? 
It is a short-sighted policy. To restrict the import of un- 
necessary foreign goods is quite right, but to stop the sale 
of home productions, costly or not, is a gross absurdity. 

Yours, etc., 
A Business Man. 


NEO- AND NO-CONSCRIPTIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
13 December 1916. 
Sir,—There are the No-Conscriptionists and there are 
the Neo-Conscriptionists; and it is interesting to observe 
that the Neo’s were formed out of the No’s: for example, 
Mr. Henderson himself was a No and is now a Neo. 
There are others. 
Yours, etc., 
A CONSCRIPTIONIST. 


WASTE ACRES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh, 
28 December 1916. 

Sir,—Now that so much advice is being given (and so 
little done) in the way of putting grass-land and plots under 
potatoes, may I suggest that the thousands of miles of our 
railway embankments could with ease be ‘‘ terraced” as 
tea-gardens on hilly ground—which can never be too steep— 
are terraced? It would not weaken or destroy the road- 
way, the embankments, or the faces of the “‘ cuts”. On the 
contrary, it would protect them, as terracing is meant not 
only to facilitate culture but to prevent ‘‘ wash ” of the soil. 
Heavy grass grows luxuriously almost everywhere on these 
banks. We have thousands of acres lying useless on which 
valuable crops of potatoes or other vegetables could be grown 
by spade work. A few wide terraces will facilitate culture, 
but more numerous narrow ones will produce a greater 
yield. Perhaps one of your many readers will kindly esti- 
mate and tell us how many acres there may be. These 
thousands of acres have lain neglected ever since the roads 
were built. We are a great people! é 

Are we ever going to learn to think? Time now, isn’t it? 
In this connection, the way some scullions are allowed to 
‘‘pare’’, or rather slice, the covering off a potato, thus 
cutting away and sending to the pigs (let’s hope) as much 
as, in some cases, one-sixth of the tuber, is scandalous. No 
one, not chefs, hotel or restaurant managers, shareholders, 
nor the Government, resents it or even thinks about this huge 
waste. The most nutritious part of the potato, as of all 
grains, lies immediately under and next the “ skin ’’—a 
fact which makes the custom all the more wasteful and 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas S. Carson. 


Owing to great pressure on our space we are com- 
pelled to hold over many letters till next week. 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT READING ROOM. 


“The British Museum Library.” By Gertrude Burford 
Rawlings. Grafton & Co. 5s. net. 
* A ROBUST genius, born to grapple with whole 
libraries’, was the phrase of Boswell’s uncle 
concerning Johnson, and robust, indeed, must be the 
mind which is not appalled by the prospect of the vast 
reading housed in the British Museum; still more by 
the idea of knowing enough about it all to make it 
accessible to the student or literary idler. ‘‘ Il faut se 
borner ’’, as Napoleon said; it is wise to limit oneself, 
not to get lost in a wandering maze of subjects. But 
even the man of one book may get bewildered by the 
resources of the British Museum, Say that he wishes 
to see who beyond the Elzevirs and Parker of Oxford 
have produced editions of the ‘‘De _ Imitatione 
Christi ’’: in the Museum he will find 5,000 editions. 

How did this wonderful collection come into being? 
The story is one of real interest, and the author has 
told it well, filling a gap, since Edwards's ‘‘ Lives of 
the Founders of the British Museum’’, and the 
Reading Room manuals of Sims and Nichols have long 
been out of print. There is some matter for students 
in the Appendix at the end, but the volume is ‘‘ not 
intended as a guide ’’, a fact for which we may be duly 
thankful. We distrust these futile abstracts of great 
subjects. One of the finest libraries in the world is not 
for the ignorant, and the person who ‘‘ does’’ it in a 
hasty view, or at second hand by perusal of a guide- 
book, might as well stay away. Even the ingenious 
burglar who stole coats, including that of the detective 
set to catch him, if the story we heard is true, made 
some practical use of his chances in the Reading Room. 

The epitaph of a vain man of science at Chelsea 
explains that he had buried with him copies of his 
works, to be dug up some day, we suppose, for the 
enlightenment of the world. Many an author is no 
less effectively buried in the Museum Library, the dust 
gathering relentlessly on his learned labours. Books 
have their fates, and no one knows to-day what the 
twenty-first century will cast aside as nonsense. It 
may even live without books if people have learnt 
to read one another at sight. That, however, hardly 
seems a pleasant prospect, and in this twentieth 
century, which multiplies inferior books in an out- 
rageous fashion, it is well to look back on the men who 
gave us the chance of reading so many good ones of 
earlier date. 

The first proposal for a national library was made in 
1556, by Dee, the astrologer. It came to 
nothing, and the Bodleian, opened in 1602, was before 
London. Cotton, however, had suggested a London 
scheme earlier, and it was the Cottonian Library which 
formed the nucleus of the national institution. That 
library, so rich in State Papers that it was recognised 
from early days as masterly for Parliamentary pre- 
cedents, was nearly bought and added to the Vatican 
treasures, ‘‘ but, blessed be God”’, said old Fuller, 
‘* the project did miscarry, to the honour of our Nation, 
and advantage of the Protestant Religion”’. In 1700 
Sir John Cotton, grandson of its originator, trans- 
ferred it to the nation, and in 1708 Queen Anne added 
the Royal library to it. It was moved to its present 
site after the accession of the bequest of Sir Hans 
Sloane and the Harleian MSS. A lottery enabled the 
authorities to purchase Montagu House, Bloomsbury, 
and in 1759 the British Museum was opened to the 
public. In 1823 it was enlarged after receiving the 
library of George IV, The subsequent history is one 
of struggle with the business of cataloguing. Here 
Panizzi is the great name, and the magnificent cata- 
logue now available bears signs of his ideas, for 
instance, in the heading ‘‘ Academies”’, which has 
given students of to-day an occasion for angry 
comments. But the whole scheme is admirable, and 
we have little sympathy for those ill-instructed readers 
who are so easily misled. The Museum Library can 
hardly be expected to correct their want of education. 
It has had the supervision of a succession of able and 
devoted scholars. One of the best books of 
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we know—and we mention it because it is so little 
known—is ‘‘ A Dictionary of English Authors, Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical’’, by R. Farquharson 
Sharp. 

What we miss is a chapter about the frequenters of 
the Reading Room, where we have seen a crowd of 
various characters, from a dapper poet and a parson 
antiquary to an out-at-elbows atheist who used to 
spout in the parks. The frontispiece shows the Reading 
Room of 1838 to 1857, now the Music Room, and we 
find a good quotation from the poet Gray, who was 
one of the most learned men in Europe of his time. 
He describes the company of readers in 1759 as: 

‘‘A man that writes for Lord Royston, a man that 
writes for Dr. Burton of York, a third that writes for 
the Emperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, for he 
speaks the worst English I ever heard; Dr. Stukeley, 
who writes for himself, the very worst person he could 
write for; and 1, who only read to know if there were 
anything worth writing, and that not without some 
difficulty ’’. 

In later days an admirable picture appeared in 
‘* Punch ’’, from the clever pen of Mr. Harry Furniss. 
His ‘‘ Valuable Collection in the Reading Room ”’ 
(28 March 1885) depicts a crowd of notable readers. 
The centre is occupied with the domed forehead of 
MacColl of the ‘‘ Athenzum ”’; on the left Lecky leans 
his head pensively on his hand and, just behind, Sala 
with his hat on has the jaunty air of a showman. On 
the right the wild beard of Furnivall is contrasted with 
the stern, clean-shaven face of Bradlaugh. Further 
back, in the middle, Leslie Stephen, we think, con- 
verses with Ralston, that fine scholar too early lost to 
letters. In the left-hand corner appear the crisp, 
curled locks and small beard of Swinburne, and, far 
away back in the same direction, we catch a glimpse of 
those collars which used to indicate the presence of 
Gladstone. Panizzi presides over the company in a 
light in the roof, and here also is the kindly, rugged 
face of Richard Garnett. The sketch is wonderful in 
its details, of which we have only mentioned a few. 

There is also some literature which might have been 
drawn upon. In ‘The Art of Book-making ”’ 
Washington Irving attacked the less useful frequenters 
of the Reading Room, and ‘ Erewhon’’ Butler 
wrote some admirable chaff about his work there in 
the volume entitled ‘‘The Humour of Homer, and 
Other Essays.’’ He complained that he was credited 
in the Catalogue with three sermons on _ infidelity 
(1820), which were ‘‘ rather funny ’’, but not his. Also 
they described him as ‘‘ of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ’’, and he was not on the college books. He 
was, he explained, a B.A., but that would not keep 
him in his place in the Catalogue between ‘‘ Samuel 
Butler, bishop ’’, and ‘‘ Samuel Butler, poet ’’. So he 
thought he would like to be a ‘‘ philosophical writer ’’, 
and that description was settled as something between 
‘*Bis”’ and Poe”’. 


THE HANDLING OF WORDS. 


“John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama.” By 
Rupert Brooke. S8idgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d. net. 
T was said by Morgann of his famous essay, 
‘Falstaff is the word but Shakespeare is the 
theme ’’. In such manner, we imagine, will the critics 
of Rupert Brooke deal with his dissertation upon John 
Webster. They will naturally fall to counting up the 
gold that shines about it—gold that, to our great loss, 
can never now be refined or multiplied. 

The essay, written in 1911-12, was that which won 
the poet-scholar his Fellowship at King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1913. And, as the date of his earlier 
poems is coincident, it gives cause for speculative 
thought. In any case, to examine and compare the 
two works is to become convinced that rapidly as his 
rare genius expanded the full values in language and 
in literature were then but suggested to his mind. 
They were not definitely established there. 

Take, for example, the passages upon Elizabethan 
grossness in plays. Clearly it is thinking that deter- 


mines “‘ dirt ’’ as either clean or unclean. A healthy 
mind is apt to distinguish ‘‘ clean dirt’ and to be 
amused at it, receiving it simply as a form of essential 
truth. To Rupert Brooke that which to another might 
seem vicious contained only ‘‘a tang of delightful 
coarse gaiety like a country smell in March’’. Quite 
naturally he took fire at imputations, whencesoever 
they came, of filth to Elizabethan authors. But out of 
his youth he spoke unadvisedly, and in a burst of 
generous wrath lost his instinctive judgment in words, 
‘‘The he pronounces, ‘‘liked 
obscenity ; and the primness and the wickedness that 
do not like it have no business with them’’. That is 
his own sincere attitude. But with the Elizabethans 
the word ‘‘ obscene’’ implied, in fact, that which is 
strange and abhorrent to decent minds. Of Marston 
he says: ‘‘ He loved dirt for truth’s sake; also for its 


own’’. Possibly. Yet it is precisely Marston who 
urges: ‘‘ Be not obsceane though wanton in thy 
rimes’”’. 


In the handling of words Rupert Brooke had in 
general a happy art. A lover of language, he appears 
in his work as who should take the vocabulary as a 
picture gallery, an armoury, a garden of flowers. The 
light and colour strength and ‘‘ radiance”’ in words 
give him pleasure. He proves their wealth of values. 
Through a passage dealing with Webster’s way of 
achieving a simile we are made aware of the mental 
processes by which he himself arrived at his ideas. 
‘* The poet ’’, he says, ‘‘ thinks only half in ideas and 
half in words. Or, rather, with ordinary people ideas 
lead to one another, suggest one another, through 
ideas. With poets they do it through words quite 
illogically. The paths of association in the brain are 
different in the two cases. A word is an idea with an 
atmosphere, a hard core with a fringe round it like an 
oyster with a beard. Poets think of the fringes, other 
people of the core only. More definitely, if the dic- 
tionary meaning of a word is a and the atmosphere is 
x the poet thinks of it as (x+a), and his trains of 
thought are apt to go on accordingly.’’ Such a process 
implies the intuitive facility. Of Webster we are told 
that ‘‘ he saw words from the thunder-cloud of wrath 
or passion’’. There is recalled the laborious habit of 
Landor. ‘I hate’’, he said, ‘‘ false words, and seek 
— care, difficulty, and moroseness those that fit the 
thing.”’ 

As a critical study the present essay has value. 
Moreover, it presents the literary time-spirit of 
Webster’s age. Yet a deeper interest springs from 
the exposition it affords of things that called to and 
found answer in the author’s mind. In a word, 
the later poet’s apprehension and appreciation of 
Webster’s gifts give clues to certain of hig own. 
Webster’s ‘‘ God-given phrase” is his also, with the 
facility of seeing words in flashes. Webster’s virility 
appealed to him, and the power he possessed of 
imaginative visualisation. For the rest, ‘‘ the phrase, 
‘John Webster in the nineteenth century’, has no 
meaning ’’ may be cited afresh. For Webster’s literary 
spirit, his creative turn, and technical methods belonged 
exclusively to himself and his age. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: AN INTIMATE 
VIEW. 


“Frederick the Great: The Memoirs of his Reader, 
Henri de Catt.” Translated by F. 8 Flint. With 
an Introduction by Lord Rosebery. 2 vols. Con- 
stable. 21s. net. 

C he is a capital book, and an agreeable surprise. 

The prospect of two large volumes on Frederick 
the Great in days when history has ceased to be an 
art, and claims to have become a science, is not exactly 
engaging. The casual reader might wonder if some- 
body had been more pedantically accurate in detail 
than Prof. Koser, or had reduced Carlyle’s exposition 
of Prussian Geist, or had corrected with microscopic 
zeal Macaulay’s glib essay and added, on his own 
account, an endless mass of that corroborative detail 
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which is so imposing. None of these things is done 
here, and we are duly grateful. Truth to teil, there is 
no such thing as scientific history, since the motives 
of its chief makers are often unattainable. Who can 
hope for a true history of the war of to-day? ‘The very 
multitude of leading and misleading sources puts the 
hope farther off than ever. 

With all his insight and vivid flashes, Carlyle is 
never easy to read, the master, in this reviewer's 
opinion, of a jargon rather than a style. But there is 
much to be said for his view of history on the personal 
side. If we do not understand the personality of 
Frederick the Great, we have little chance of seeing 
him in the right proportions as a maker of history, a 
term which includes art, science, morals, literature, as 
well as the drums and trumpets of war. Here, then, 
to our satisfaction, we have personal memoirs of 
Frederick by a man whom he chose himself for his 
associate, and whom he liked and trusted for twenty- 
four years. Here also we have the pleasure—too rare 
nowadays—of an introduction by Lord Rosebery, a 
born historian and a master of English. Lord Rose- 
bery presents the chief points of the connection 
between Henri de Catt and Frederick, and suggests 
shrewdly the uses beyond his recognised duties as a 
literary intimate and listener to which the latter put 
the former. He also summarises in pungent language 
that side of Frederick’s character which survives, with 
additions, in the Prussian warfare of to-day. For 
Frederick, cold, calculating, and unhampered by 
conscience in most ways, did not believe in those out- 
rages which are to the present German effective 
‘‘ frightfulness ’’. Yet he did not hesitate to begin 
his career as a sovereign with actions qualifying him 
to be the patron saint of modern Germany. 
‘* Frederick lost no time. His father had been one of 
the guarantors of the Austrian dominions, and almost 
at the moment of his own accession the guarantee 
came into force when there succeeded to the Austrian 
throne a young woman whose interests that guarantee 
was framed to protect, and whose father was thought 
to have saved his life. That solemn bond and that 
claim of gratitude did not cause Frederick a moment’s 
hesitation. While exchanging cordial assurances with 
the young Queen he poured a great army into her 
territories and seized Silesia. Not otherwise did his 
Prussians in the twentieth century deal with guaranteed 
Belgium. 


‘To his plunder or acquisition, call it what you” 


will, Frederick clung with superb and indomitable 
tenacity. That is the one sublime strain in his 
character. And he rounds off his reign by partitioning 
Poland.’’ 

The one adjective which will occur to students of 
the character of this remarkable man is “‘ sinister ’’. 
His sense of humour was, indeed, Prussian, and his 
practical jokes on his servants a worthy example of his 
malicious disregard of other people’s feelings and 
failings. That such a man should fondle, dismiss, 
flatter and revile by turns, and always fear, the wielder 
of the most malicious pen in Europe was surely a dis- 
pensation of Providence. Frederick knew what to 
expect from Voltaire, and Voltaire from Frederick. 
The royal composer of execrable French verses, and 
even of a discourse on the Last Judgment, cuts but 
a feeble figure as a philosopher in Catt’s Memoirs. A 
wonderfully industrious reader of improving literature 
he certainly was, with a good memory. But for all his 
principles and occasional practice of justice and tolera- 
tion, he did not deserve to keep any friends. In the 
conduct of human affairs he had not taken to heart the 
French maxim : ‘‘ Ceux qui méprisent l’homme ne sont 
pas de grands hommes”’. Catt is the soul of sincerity 


and straightforwardness, chosen, indeed, after a 
chance meeting for those qualities; but Catt soon 
perceives that a little of the truth goes a long way, and 
it is amusing to see him reflecting how tar he can 
venture to go in the criticism of bad verses and other of 
Frederick’s indiscretions. Catt had early and sound 
advice on his deportment from Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
the Envoy of the British Court, who, with Marshal 
Keith, appears to be the most honest man in 
Frederick’s court, and the Marquis D’Argens was 
even more definite on Frederick’s way of judging 
intelligence in others. The place of listener to 
Frederick was no sinecure; but, fortunately, the 
literary crony had not to rise when his master did. 
The campaigner rose at 3 in the morning, when 
he was busy with battles and retreats, and even in the 
leisure of winter quarters was not later than 6 a.m., 
which he gradually altered to 5 and 4. He often 
talks of ‘‘ a dog of a life ’’, and few men can have been 
more efficient in their control of business, though time 
every day was spent in adoring recitations of Racine 
or the production of jejune and much-corrected verse. 
Frederick even insisted on writing love poetry for his 
friend Catt, and, losing a bet about the death of the 
Tsarina Elizabeth, a very important turning-point in 
his desperate fortunes, he paid it with a priceless gift, 
an epitaph of his own composing His futile zeal for 
French composition, indulged, says Catt, in the height 
of anxiety and disaster, seems as odd in his practical 
temperament as his playing of the flute, an instrument 
which generally belongs to the feckless, good- 
humoured exponent of life. 

How far Catt is a conscious satirist it is difficult to 
determine; he was certainly flattered and dazed by the 
attentions he received, and possibly was unconscious 
of the incongruity of some of his remarks with some of 
his facts, as, for instance, when he writes of ‘‘ that 
tone of so natural modesty which sits so well on really 
great men’’. At any rate, the period of the Memoirs, 
1758-60, shows, as any reader of history is aware, 
Frederick for the most part struggling against evil 
destiny. The Siege of Olmitz, with which we begin, 
was not destined to satisfy Frederick’s high hopes. 
After the serious loss of the convoy, which made it 
hopeless, Carlyle writes : ‘* No word of complaint, they 
say, is heard from Frederick in such cases; face always 
hopeful, tone cheery’’. Catt is sufficient to contradict 
such an assertion; on the other hand, he knows nothing 
of military matters, and, though he goes into details of 
Frederick’s battles, does not give a clear idea of them. 
And he says nothing of that base coinage which 
Frederick deliberately adopted to bolster up his 
sinking credit. The Memoirs, in fact, are chiefly 
concerned with the King’s habits, literature, and the 
court, and most amusing, naturally, when they deal 
with the alternately angelic or devastating genius of 
Voltaire. Frederick was delighted, as any man with 
the slightest tincture of letters would be, at receiving 
‘* Candide ’’; but on another occasion, when Voltaire 
had revived the discomfiture of Maupertuis, he was full 
of invective : 

‘This man is a hundred times wickeder than the 
dogs who fight for bones in the street. They forget 
their hatred when they have avenged themselves; but 
Voltaire never forgets, never forgives. He is a 
strange, treacherous creature; it is dangerous to 
irritate him; he bites even without being irritated.’’ 

Voltaire was no less severe about ‘the King, and 
we wonder if M. Catt had heard of the nickname 
‘* Luc "’ applied to his august master. 

** I don’t love Luc; fat from it. I never will pardon 
him his infamous procedure with my Niece, nor the 
face he has to write me flattering things twice a 
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month, without having ever repaired his wrongs. I 
desire much his entire humiliation, the chastisement of 
the sinner; whether his eternal damnation I don’t quite 
know.”’ 

‘‘Luc’’ was capable of biting without provocation, 
for ‘‘ Luc’’ was the name of an ill-tempered monkey 
Voltaire kept at Ferney. 

It is difficult and, perhaps, as Lord Rosebery 
suggests, scarcely possible at the present time to judge 
Frederick the Great impartially. These volumes reveal 
him largely as Frederick the Little. The inheritance 
he bequeathed to his people was one of ‘‘ systematic 
perfidy, rapacity, and hypocrisy’. But he must have 
been, one thinks, often a self-deceiver, and all his tears 
can hardly have been feigned. A great commander, 
he did not rejoice in rapine, like his modern representa- 
tives, and he paid a homage to the principles of 
morality which they would consider at once useless and 
ludicrous. The volumes are printed in admirable type, 
and we are glad to note that they include a useful index. 
The translation reads well, though we are warned that 
the Memoirs were left unfinished and are not free from 
solecisms. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


In the “ Nineteenth Century ’? Mr. W. G. FitzGerald (‘‘ Ignatius 
Phayre”’) discusses President Wilson’s Dream—and his 
Dilemma”. His dream is, of course, to mediate in the war ; 
his “dilemma” arises from the threat of renewed German 
frightfulness should “ the haven of peace” be found “* beyond 
a practicable horizon.” The writer says at the outset: “ It 
cannot be too strongly nor too often stated that President 
Wilson is neither pro-Allies nor pro-German in his outlook.” 
He is between the German devil and the deep sea where Britannia 
rules. The German-American is described as the most respected 
and influential element in the United States and as forming in 
numbers one-tenth of the whole, the negro element being another 
tenth. The writer protests against the underrating of these 
hyphenates by Viscount Bryce, and proceeds to detail the 
movements for peace as shown by various corporations, com- 
mittees, missions, and other means of propaganda. The unseen 
hand pulls strings whose action is plainly visible, agitating 
against the export of food stuffs and for a complete embargo on 
war munitions. Lord Sydenham, dealing with “The Danger 
in India”’, has an important article on ‘‘ The True Paths of 
Reform”. His main complaint is that over-centralisation has 
done great harm by paralysing the progress of local governments 
and destroying the responsibility of local officers. The Secre- 
tariat at Simla is too large and too powerful. Political reformers 
till recently, we learn, objected to railways! Co-operative 
societies will in time do away with the burden of debt. The 
selection of men to represent Britain in India is a matter of great 
importance. Lord Sydenham regrets the abolition of Haileybury 
as a training college and of Cooper’s Hill as an engineering centre 
for future Anglo-Indians. He wishes to see a special Indian 
college at Oxford and Cambridge. It is certain, at least, that 
much more attention ought to be paid to Indian rites and ideas 
in the I.C.S. examination. The writer on “‘ The Nobler Politics 
Before Us ”’ recognises in the new Cabinet a far adroiter balancing 
of parties than was effected in the last Coalition. He pleads that 
the vital questions of the day should be treated on “ an entirely 
higher plane than that of the electioneering habit,” and says 
frankly that the power of the party machine is intolerable and 
must be got under. National defence broad-based on the moral 
and legal obligation of all of fit age and physique to serve must 
secure us in the future against aggression on a large scale, and 
such defence is not defiance. Imperial consolidation will have 
to be considered without the rancour of party, and Conservative 
and Liberal must meet halfway and tackle the whole land 
question. We must have virtually a minimum wage in agri- 
culture, and that something above a mere living one. The 
writer thinks this certain, and is not alarmed at the prospect, 
having got outside the old boundaries which before the war 
herded minds into opposing camps with satisfying shibboleths. 
Mr. W. S. Lilly, in “ The Reward of Labour: An Eirenicon ”’, 
also protests against outworn political formulas and goes back to 
first principles concerning the land, its ownership, capital and 
labour. ‘‘ Communication with the Dead ” is represented by an 
article for and against, and another of finer quality by Mr. H. F. 
Wyatt, who concludes by an exposition of the wonders of the 
ether which stands behind all the investigations of science. He 
finds “ the fact of its existence is absolutely assured’. That is, 
perhaps, too positive a way of putting it. All we can say is that 
its presence as a medium seems indispensable. The ‘ Political 


Psychology ” of Dr. G. B. Grundy, though rather discursive, ig 
worth attention in a number which is unusually rich in thoughtful 
suggestion. 


In the “ Fortnightly’ Dr. E. J. Dillon has another of his 
lectures on ‘‘Germany and the Entente Powers.” A note 
below explains that it “ was written before the change of Ministry 
in England and the recent French victory at Verdun”. We are 
not in a position to endorse or deny some of Dr. Dillon’s con- 
clusions, and we doubt if anyone outside the actual councils of 
the Allies can do so. We think that our advisers are more 
wide-awake than Dr. Dillon supposes. There are two articles 
by “ Politicus”’ and “ Auditor Tantum”, on the new Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Archibald Hurd brings forward various statistics 
to support suggestions concerning our ships. He thinks that 
“* All British and Allied merehant vessels should be given defen- 
sive armament, and those engaged in trade with British, Do- 
minion, and Allied ports should be commissioned, and then— 
being men-of-war—the enemy would have no shadow of excuse 
for treating masters who fall into his hands as franc-tireurs ”. 
Mr. Hurd quotes the warnings he uttered in the past. Many 
writers could do that, but it seems more useful to confine oneself 
to the needs of the present and the future. “ Y” writes on 
“* Holland’s Last Chance ”’ to take her proper place “‘ among the 
Powers that will have saved the liberties of Europe.” He sug- 
gests that by opposing German aggression on sea and land at 
her expense she could earn the right almost to name her own 
terms, whereas she will get no attention for her own ends if she 
remains neutral or intervenes when the war has been practically 
decided in favour of the Allies. Mr. W. S. Lilly has, in “ A Half 
Hour with Ovid”, a pleasant appreciation of the smoothest of 
Roman poets. While we agree with much of his praise, we 
remind him of Quintilian’s masterly verdict that Ovid was 
“nimis amator ingenii sui”. “ Quarts versus Noggins” is an 
important article concerning the control of the liquor traffic and 
the legislation attempted abroad. Mr. Gilbert Frankau, in 
“ Initiative ”, writes with great dash and point. He is certainly 
one of the cleverest of our younger writers. Mr. John B. C. 
Kershaw is quite consoling in his “‘ Economic Aspects of the 
War’”’, for he thinks that “the English nation can view the 
prospect of a long war with calmness and confidence.” 


THE 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


General Insurance Company, Limited 


Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - £779,481 
Paid-up Capital - £381,780 
Reserves Exceed - - £1,000,000 
Income Exceeds - - - £600,000 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
London City & Midiand Bank, Ltd. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED: 


Marine, Fire, Disease and Sickness, 

Burglary, Public Liability, 

Employers’ Driving Risks, 

Liability, Motor Car, 

Loss of Profits, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Plate Glass, Fidelity, 

Personal Accident, Contingency Licence. 
Managing Director: E. M, MOUNTAIN, 

Head Offices 


BRITISH DOMINION HOUSE, 


2 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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( WHAT DOES THE PHRASE | 
‘VALUATION OF RESERVES AT 24%” MEAN? 
ghtful (1) impregnable security for policy olders. 
(2) Anannual profit of 14% of funds under the heading 
“excess interest that these funds 
of hig are invested to yield a net return of oniy 4% per annum. 
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1 | NORWICH UNION MUTUAL 
2% 1 | LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


more not only valued, as at 80th June, 1916, on a 4 basis, 
rticles but also set aside £383,575 as a floating War Con- 
»vern- tingenoy Fund. 
that 
Do- 
ro | GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. i 
Many FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
neself §} Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. i) 
es on i} 
ig the Board of Directors. } 
sug: James Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvsnor, Deputy Chairman. | 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hom. C. E. H. Hossouse, M.P. if 
Own Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Sir Bt., K.C.1.E., M.P. if 
if she Capt. Hon. E. A. Frrznoy, M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
: Double advantage policies issued securi ruents of the amount 
ically assured—one payment on the attainment Zonceba. anda second payment i 


. Half at death thereafter. 
ost of Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


4 LOMBARD ST., Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


wal JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. | 
is an 
c and 
“ily | COUNTY 
inl | 
B.C. Consequential Loss Following Fire, r 
tthe FIRE Personal Acoldent and Diseases, 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
sal 50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, it 
= Burglary and Theft, | 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Seoretary 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - 126,000,000 


To be powerful—strong of will—and to have ali 
the attributes of virile strength—you need 


| 
Vis of Strength) 


It is a concentrated Protein and Phosphorus 
food, combined with Lecithin and Glycerophos- 
phate of Soda. 


Your doctor will tell you that Lecithin is the fimest Nerve food known 
to science, and that it is an absolute necessity for strong nerves. The 
organic Phospho-Protein which exists in Visem to the extent of over 
80 per cent. is entirely absorbed into the system, and cn be di 

e kest ne Pp d of Visem in nutritive power is 
equivalent to six pounds of lean meat. When there is that 
“run down and tired feeling'’ Visem ‘picks you up.” and speedily 
removes all nerve depression. The entire system is revitalised, and the 
nerves being once again healthy are not felé 

Visem is prepared in tablets and powder form. The tablets, chocolate 
coated or plain, are sold in tins (containing 24) for ts. 6d., and have 
been found a boon to our fighting men in the trenches. The powder is 
1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.. and 7s. 6d. a tin. Send post card for free sample 
and descriptive bookiet to 


ST. IVEL, 1 td., Dept. D (London Battersea Park, 8.W, 
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INSURANCE. 
NEW BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


4 | ‘HERE is much speculation in life assurance 

circles with respect to the volume of new 
ordinary business which is likely to be transacted 
during the current year. It is recognised, of course, 
that the demands of the war on the male section of the 
population will be not less exacting than was the case 
in either 1915 or 1916, and it is further foreseen that 
the organisation of the nation at large—now begun in 
earnest—may add seriously to the difficulties now being 
faced by the managements of our life offices. 
Important changes in the civil life of the community 
cannot be carried out without making the procuration 
of new business less easy for a time, and it will 
probably be some months before executives and staffs 
have become accustomed to the new conditions which 
are arising. Some pessimism is therefore inevitable, 
and it may be expected to extend during the next few 
weeks. And yet the general feeling is essentially one 
of hopefulness. Events will prove whether pessimism 
or optimism is most warranted in present circum- 
stances, but the latter sentiment certainly seems to be 
the best founded. 

Not much is known as yet with regard to the demand 
for ordinary policies of life assurance in 1916; but it is 
commonly understood that the results obtained by the 
various offices were more satisfactory than in either of 
the two preceding years. New assurances of this type 
were necessarily by no means plentiful, and the experi- 
ence of individual concerns was far from being equal. 
Some offices are stated to have been much more freely 
supported than their managements expected, while in 
other cases the want of new business continued to be 
severely felt. In a period of constant transition, such 
as has been produced by the present war, the only 
reliable comparisons are those which can be derived 
from aggregate figures, and in this respect there is no 
reason for doubt as to the superiority of the 1916 
returns. Last year there was unquestionably a more 
genuine demand for ordinary policies than was 
observable in either of the two previous years, and had 
not working staffs been so greatly depleted some 
companies would have added largely to their 1915 
output. 

Why new business has remained comparatively 
scarce of late has been more due, one may say, to 
administrative difficulties than to any reticence on the 
part of the public. Many persons unfortunately took 
alarm when war broke out, and for more than a year 
and a half agents had a most uphill task to fight. It 
would not have paid, as a fact, to have spent money 
freely on the procuration of proposal forms, and the 
only prudent course was to economise expenditure and 
await the return of confidence. No similar necessity 
for thrift existed to anything like the same extent last 
year. With the publication of several favourable or 
satisfactory valuation reports the earlier feelings of 
depression were largely dispelled, and had staffs been 
as adequate and effective as in 1913 a moderate expan- 
sion of working charges would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a substantial increase in the volume of new 
transactions. 

That the position, from a new business point of view, 
was relatively encouraging in 1916 can be judged from 
the returns made by three representative offices, two 
of which do not employ canvassers. During the year 
the London Life Association completed 539 life poli- 
cies for sums amounting to £870,530, of which 
4791,030 was retained as net business. This total 
was exceeded in 1914, in the early part of which year 
some exceptionally important assurances were granted, 
but it was considerably greater than the aggregate 
reported for 1913, and compared with 329 policies for 
#502,910 in 1915. Moreover, this mutual society 
appears to have added very largely to its receipts in 
respect of the sale of annuities, and to have been gener- 
ally well supported throughout the twelve months. The 
old Equitable Life Assurance Society, which similarly 
pays nobody for the introduction of business, also did 


extremely well last year, as its volume of new trans 
actions was much larger than in 1915 or 1913, and wag 
not notably exceeded in the intervening period, wheq 
the net sum assured was exceptionally important 
On the other hand, the Star Assurance Society, which 
lost considerable ground in 1915, again failed to hold 
its own, completing only 1,076 policies for £,588,17§ 
net, against 1,359 policies for £661,672 in that year, 
Some further recession was, however, expected in the 
case of this office. Very little new business could have 
been obtained by it in any of our Colonies last year, 
and it is also well known that practically every eligible 
member of the staff had joined His Majesty’s forces: 
There was, as a matter of fact, no incentive for the 
Society to make any special effort in the period just 
closed, and the accounts, when presented, will, doubt 
less, show that the life expenses were again materially 
reduced, in accordance with the policy pursued since 
the war began. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Bat. SOCIETY. 1849, 


‘ The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
Funds, 235,000,000. Annual Income, 24,500,000, 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 
E Y Bo Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years of the sum assured 


by Bonus exceedng 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EO, 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For rticulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
ST. MILDREv’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business, 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
i Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, Machin-ry. Plate-Giass, Burglary+ 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEB and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
8: 
One Year ... 110 4 
Halj Year ... 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made 


payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Sirect, 


Cowent Garden, London, W.C 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may a'so be obtained from any 
Bovkestall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper reeulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it ie advisable to giwe 
definite instructions. By so ordering readere of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad te 
be informed immediately. 
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MILLION 


SHILLING 
FUND 


HELP FOR THE SUFFERING 
JEWS IN RUSSIA & POLAND 


_ In response to the above appeal 


77,588 Shillings 


have been received by the 


RUSSIAN JEWS 
RELIEF FUND 


to provide for the suffering amongst Jews in 
the Eastern War Zone during the coming 
winter. 


The relief provided includes Food, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter, Medical Aid, etc. The health 
of these poor sufferers has been undermined 
by what they have endured, and unless we 
can provide both Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter during the coming months, thousands 
upon thousands will succumb. 


We look to each reader of this paper to 
help, if only in a small way, at this time of 
unparalleled difficulty and distress. 


ONE SHILLING WILL 
FEED FIVE PERSONS 
FOR ONE DAY 


There are millions of suffering Jews to be 
cared for. Your gift will be cordially wel- 
comed, and may be sent either to the 
Manager of ‘‘The Saturday Review” or to 
the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews Relief 
Fund, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. Chris- 
tian Friends desiring to help may obtain 
collecting cards at the latter address. 


To every donor of 5s. and upwards a copy of either 
‘“How THE TuRK MAKES WAR" or “THE JEWISH 
.PROBLEM AND THE WorLD Wank,"’ both by Leon Levison, 
will te sent free of charge. These booklets are an 
enlightening exposure of what happened and is happening 
in the East at the present time. 


NOW READY. A new and important book, ‘‘ THE 
JEW IN HISTORY," by Leon Levison. Price 2. net ; 
by post 28. 4d. Can be had from Marshall Brothers, 
Ltd., Publishers, 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or 
from the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews Reiief Fund, 
122 George Street, Edinburgh. The profits from the 
sales go towards the Relief Fund. 
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Spine 


Fine Old Virgin 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being much stronger 
‘ than_ORDINARY COFFEE. 


(7 Safeguard your Health with \ 


ov J.Collis Browne's 


attscks of SPASMS, 
HYSTE 


A true palliative in eetiarains 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COUGHS, 
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Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel complaints. 


ask for a ‘‘OR. COLLIS 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 
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sk desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the Dra: 
time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian T 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists to th 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 

reading during the week. = 

It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in Final 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW; and that 

it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time Speci 

to time in its Correspondence Columns. a 

“The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual : . 


inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.””—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”—11 March 1916. 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTURDAY REvieEw for elear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


Without flattery, the SarurDAY Review has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas on their merits.”-—4 March 1916. 


“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurpDay Review may I be ; 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”-—19 February 


1916. 

“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National — 
Service. . . .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. TH 

“I read the * Morning Post’ every day and the Sarurpay REvIEw every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”,—11 December Edit 
1915. With 3 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” —18 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 2 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. 
Abroad, fi 10s. 4d. An Edition is 


published cach week in time for the Foreign and | we. 
Colomal Mails. 
HES 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. JANU 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Matt Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, Cm and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

can rest assur at they are missing n 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
- notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 

ama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


d. 

Special Edition 9 9 118 

Final Night War (late fee) .. 013 0 212 @ 
ABROAD 

Special Edition 0613 

Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 5 0 


3 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less peri rata— 
is, for 9d. per week prepaid ; the” Night" Wer for 
per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
orkshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
holarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
DERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all traips. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SEA WARFARE 


4 containing ‘‘ The Fringes of the Fleet,”” ** Tales of * The 
and Destroyers at Jutland."’ 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
Crown 68vo, cloth, Ss. net. 


Benoit Castain. sy marcet privost. | 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 8vo. 


2s. net. 

Tue Pact Matt Gazetts.— We have here a piece of French war fiction 
which, if it boasts no eriginality of commands the warmest admira- 
tion for its atmosphere and finish. . . . It has all the refinement of 
beauty with which such an episode can be endowed. And in its execu 
there is a depth and serenity of art truly notable in the resounding en- } 
vironment of war.” 


In Far North-East Siberia. 
By I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘*Dioneo"’), Translated by 
L. EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With 
tions. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tue Darcy News anv Laeapsr.—‘‘It is seldom that a modern traveller 
covers new ground, and M. Shklovsky’s extremely fasci book 
probably contains as much new material as any such work for 
several years past.” 


and Byways in 
ottinghamshire. B. FIRTH. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. met. (Highways and Byways Series. 


Tue Datty Grarnic.— No higher praise can be giver to J. B. Firth's 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Darcy Few wiserer better written works on the eternal 
education controversy have appeared than Mr. R. W. Livingstone’s 
A Defence of Classical Education.’ " 


Livelihood : Dramatic Reveries. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of *‘ Friends,"’ 
‘* Battle,"’ ** Daily Bread,’ Borderlands,"’ etc. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4te. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


HE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Insti- 
tution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., will be OPENED on 
JANUARY, 1917. Courses will be held in the Principal 
ages of the Near, Middle and Far East, and of Africa. 
will also be given on Oriental Religion and Customs. 
nding Students are invited to apply’at once to the under- 
4 E. DENISON ROSS, Di recter. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


for January Commences a New Volume and Contains 
. ORDEAL BY FIRE. By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S DREAM—AND His DILEMES. 
y 
THE DANGER IN INDIA—II. THE TRUE PATHS OF REFORM. 
By the Right Hon. Lord S denham of Combe, G.C.S.L 
(late Governor of Bomba: 
THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By J. A. BR. A 


GERMANY AND SOUTH AMERICA: A amy VIEW. - 


THE NOBLER POLITICS BEFORE US. By George A.B Dewar. 
THE REWARD OF LABOUR: AN EIRENICON. By W. S. Lilly. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE DFAD: 
By Jd. Arthur Hill. (2 Bv Sir Herbert Bart. 
“IF. A MAN DIB, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?" By F. Wyatt. 


DOES THE NATIONAL MISSION INTERPRET THE NATIONAL SOUL? 
By the Rev. Frank lisley Paradise (formerly Recto of Grace Church. 


EATED. 
THE GREATER AGRICULTURE: A SEQUEL. iyW.d 
JOYS AND SORROWS OF A“ TOWN MAJOR” IN FRANCE. 
By Major Kenneth Bell. 


¥ 
THE LAWYER'S PLACE IN THE MODERN STATE. 
By Sie John Macdonell, K.C.B. (Senior Master of the Sudreme Comrt). 
THE ONLY HOPE FOR AUSTRIA. By Countess Zanardi Landi. 


London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd, | New-treet Square. 
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Medford, Boston, U.S 4.). 
POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY: A SCIENCE WHICH HAS YET TO BE . 
CR ED D.Litt. 


| SOME ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE PRELIMINARIES. ee 
By Yves Guyot. 


| 
‘ Highways and !'yways in Nottinghamshire’ than that it is worthy of ¢ i 
high standard achieved by the series to which it is the latest addition. It 7 
should be added also that the illustrations by Frederick L, Griggs attain aS 
th high level of bis ewn past efforts and those of his comrades in ar.istic ' 
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Review. 


6 January 1917, 


The Clock 


Must Strike 


this week 


The great Clock appeal for the Y.M.C.A. 
has met with a magnificent response. 
£200,139 have been contributed since the 
appeal was made on November st. If, 
however, the men on service are to have 
all the facilities and comforts which are 
so urgently needed, it is important that 
the remaining £49,861 should be raised 
this week. To delay now will be to 
hamper the vast work of the Y.M.C.A. 
in the New Year. Will you help to 
move the hand? 


Your own gift may make all the difference 
between failure and success. Do not delay 
until the last day! Send it in at once, and 
get your friends to do the same. No sub- 
scription is too small to be of help; but those 
who can afford to give a large sum are earnestly 
desired to do so. 


Will you help to 
move the hand? A 
ig 


Sat. Rev, 


How the Fund 
has grown. 
Nov. 1. Great appeal 


issued for 

£250,000 

by the end 

of the year. 
Nov. 20 Total re- 
ceived, 

£38,486 

Nov. 28 ,, 66,897 

Dec. 4 ,, 75.243 

Dec. 11 ,, 95,370 

Dec. 18 ,, 130,608 

Dec. 23 ,, 155,000 

Jan. 1 ,, 200,139 


sen: to Capt. R, 
ARCLAY. Y.M.C.A, 
National Headqu rters, 
12, Kusvel) Squa e, 
Loadon, W.C, 


‘Will ou cat this out and post Today? 


ation: eadquarters, Russe 
London, W.C. 


Name 
Address ‘ 
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